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Theatre Books for Christmas Gifts 





at Special Holiday Prices 


which mean 


A Saving of One-third or More 


Regular Sale 
Price Price 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE by Robert 
Edmond Jones . > é - . e $5.00 %3.00 


A record of the work of one of America’s foremost designers. 
A prophecy for the theatre of tomorrow. 





STAGE DECORATION by Sheldon Cheney . 10.00 7.00 


“The best grounded and most accessible survey of the field 
that we have.’’—Stark Young, in The New Republic. 


THEATRES by Joseph Urban . ° ° ° 7.50 4.50 
An essay and 48 plates from original drawings of theatres 


completed or in project. 


THE ART OF THE DANCE by Isadora 
Dunean ° ° ° e * ° ° ° 


Twenty essays by America’s great artist which form a unique 
contribution to the subject. 32 illustrations. 
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LA ARGENTINA by Andre Levinson. ° 10.00 6.50 


A study in Spanish dancing with 32 plates of the dancer in 
character. 


CREATIVE THEATRE by Roy Mitehell ° 4.00 2.75 


A book ‘‘for a clear-eyed generation who have dreamed new 
things for the theatre and demand new dignity of it.”’ 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS with an Intro- 
duction by John Mason Brown. ° 2.25 1.50 


150 settings, costumes, stages, ete., from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. (Boxed.) 





This Special Sale is to stimulate Christmas book buying and these prices are 
in effect only until December 31, 1931. Checks must accompany all orders. 
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119 West 57th Street New York, New York 
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Just Published 
THE 


BEST PLAYS 
OF 1930-31 


AND THE YEAR BooK OF THE 
| DRAMA IN AMERICA 


Edited by Burns Mantle 


A’ indispensable chronicle of 
the theatrical year with de- 
tails of New York, Chicago and 
the Coast and valuable informa- 
tion on plays produced, authors 
and actors, prize winners, etc. 
In addition the volume includes, 
by clever combinations of brief 
summary and long extracts from 
the text, the following ten best 
plays: 

ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
AS HUSBANDS GO 


ALISON’S HOUSE 
nai oe FINAL 


OVERTURE 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET 
GRAND HOTEL 
Illustrated, $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 

















Puppetry 1931—a Yearbook 
$1.50 


Puppet Heaps AND THEIR MAKING 
$2.25; Srx Puppet Prays, $2.50 


Sden 2c stamp for descriptive folder 


PAUL McPHARLIN 
| Birmingham, Michigan 














125 pages 








« « Now ready in book form » » 


The Roof 


the new play by 


John 


Galsworthy 


$1.00 


at all bookstores 











A Modern Musical Comedy 


GROCERIES 
& NOTIONS 


By K. K. Doughtie 


Attend the Unveiling with 
Leander and Jenny, the Mayor, 
the Ladies’ Committee, Mr. 
Wimble and the immortal 
Mr. Bonfig. Book, 7 illustra- 
tions, Postpaid, $1.00. Music, 
with overture, Postpaid, $1.50. 
Send directly to: 
VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL 


THEATRE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














A CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 


@ Give: 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
One Year—$5.00 (24/) 
Two Years—$7.00 (34/) 


A gift card will be 
sent at your request 


THEATRE ARTS Inc. 
119 W. 57th St. New York City 


a 


119 W. 57th St. 














W. will buy the 


following back numbers 


of THEATRE ARTS: 


Vol. Il. No. 2—$ 5.00 
Vol. 1, No. 3—$10.00 


THEATRE ARTS Inc. 
New York 

















NEW PLAYS 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 


BERKELEY SQUARE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 

HOTEL UNIVERSE 

HOLIDAY 

REBOUND 

R. U. R. 

THE PERFECT ALIBI 

PETER IBBETSON 

THE ROYAL FAMILY 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 

ALISON’S HOUSE 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 

LONDON CALLING 

MANY WATERS 

NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 

SOLID SOUTH 

THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

MURDER ON THE SECOND 
FLOOR 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
8LL WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York queens 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 





Christmas Suggestions _ 
Lire oF IBs—EN —2 vols. 
Halvdan Koht $7.50 
ELLEN TERRY AND Ber- 
NARD SHAW Letrers _ 5.00 
THE PROVINCETOWN 
Helen Deutsch and 
Stella Hanau 3.00 
WILLIAM ARCHER 
Lt. Col. Archer 5.00 
History OF THE 14TH 
STREET THEATRE 
Mollie Steinberg 1.00 
MourninG BECOMES 
ELECTRA 
Eugene O'Neill 2.50 
Best Pays or 1930-1931 
ED. Burns Mantle 3.00 


House or ConNeELLY & 
Two OTHER PLays 
Paul Green 2.50 
Lert BANK Elmer Rice 2.00 
THE Roor 
John Galsworthy 1.00 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ArTS MONTHLY 
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ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND 


The queen and her courtiers at St. Paul’s, from Ashley 
Dukes’ adaptation of Ferdinand Bruckner’s chronicle 
play presented at the Cambridge Theatre in London. 
(Photograph by the Stage Photo Company) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Fame and A Playwright—Wigman 
Writes of Dancers— The 
Genius of Leadership 


RTHUR SCHNITZLER died in 

Vienna at the end of October just 
as he was putting the finishing touches 
to a reworking of his play, The Call of 
Life. He was sixty-nine years old, and 
although he had been educated as a phy- 
sician and actually started the practice 
of medicine, he had devoted the greater 
part of his life to playwriting. Thomas 
Moody Campbell’s German Plays of 
the Nineteenth Century lists some of 
Schnitzler’s early plays as appearing in 
the repertory of the more important the- 
atres just at the turn of the century— 
The Green Cockatoo, for example, and 
Literature and Reigen (known here a 
quarter of a century later as Hands 
Around) at the time when Hauptmann 
and Sudermann were the leading figures. 
About 1910 his first book, Anatol, seven 
short adventures in the life of a philan- 
derer, made into a play, carried Schnitz- 
ler’s fame and his success abroad. To the 
day of his death he remained one of the 
few among the playwrights of all nations 
whose work is known and played from 
one end of the world to the other. He 
belongs in this international success with 
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Ruth Gordon whose sparkling perform- 
ance almost made her latest vehicle, The 
Church Mouse, an event in the theatre. 
RESIDENT RUBIO of Mexico 
has at last given the word to 
proceed with the construction of 
Mexico’s National Theatre which 
has stood unfinished since 1910 when 
the fall of the Diaz regime stopped 
work on what was intended to be a 
great national monument to art. 
® 
EAN COCTEAU is dramatizing 
his novel, Les Enfants Terribles 
which he is soon to produce at the 


Théatre de l’Oceuvre in Paris. 
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HE Exposition of Indian Tribal 
Arts which opens in New York 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries 
on December first, and after a month 
begins a two year tour of the United 
States, should have ‘a special appeal 
for anyone interested in the arts of 
the theatre. To the American Indian 
religion, ritual, drama, the dance, are 
terms so closely inter-related that it 
is hard to tell just where one ends 
and the other begins. It is natural, 
therefore, that these subjects should 
furnish the most numerous and the 
best motives for their fine and decora- 
tive arts. 
ty 
HE critic of Commoedia of 
Paris, visiting Munich in fes- 
tival time, wrote a review of the 
event which is of especial interest for 
its analysis of a foreign attitude to 
German classics presented in the fine 
Bavarian tradition as opposed to 
German ultra-moderns in the Berlin 
manner. First the account of Wagner 
and Mozart; then this of more special 
interest to the theatre: “I saw the 
dramatic festival, the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Schiller and Hebbel, a cycle 
in which Schiller remains for us 
Frenchmen at the farthest extreme 
of our Latin conception of the classics. 
There is an abyss here which separates 
the races and differentiates the 
foundations of their emotions. But in 
spite of this there remains a sincere 
admiration inspired by the production 
at Munich of that gigantic trilogy, 
Weallenstein’s Camp, The Piccolo- 
mini, Wallenstein’s Death. Above all, 
the actor Albert Bassermann, in his 
impersonation of that majestic role 
which he carries upward through the 
plays to an unforgettable height. In 
the Shakespeare cycle it is Werner 
Krauss in The Merchant of Venice, 
a striking Shylock, who challenges 
our attention. He has an exuberance 
of spirit very rare in the German 
actor. He has, one feels, completely 
identified himself with the character 
and has found certain materials for 
mimicry which have enabled him to 
make of it a veritable reincarnation.” 
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Shaw, Wilde, O’Neill, Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, Pirandello. It is doubtful whether 
any record of the distinguished play- 
wrights of the day would omit Schnitz- 
ler. And yet there is not on the entire 
list of his plays, certainly not among 
those that are known in English, or those 
that are regularly played in foreign 
lands, a single great play. Anatol, ex- 
perience shows, does not stand the test 
of years well enough to warrant revival. 
Plays on more important subjects, like 
Doctor Bernhardi (a memory of 
Schnitzler’s early medical training) 
never quite measured up to the standard 
of their intention. The Lonely Way, The 
Green Cockatoo, Light o’ Love (Lie- 
belet) are eternal problems, handled 
with sympathy and understanding. They 
are, moreover, an easy burden for play- 
ers and audience, but they are neither 
great social comedy nor great satire. In 
short, Schnitzler remains a playwright 
whose universality of feeling rather than 
the scale of his achievement has won him 
his place in the theatre of the world. 


aa HAT a change in the life of the 

dancer,” writes the French critic 
Carlos Fischer. “Now that the women 
who are most comme 1/ faut travel about 
without their maids, come, go, live and 
leap as it pleases them, walk, yacht, 
camp and dance as they will, the pro- 
fessional dancer has become a creature 
like any other. She has a little more 
physical training than the rest, vot/a tout. 
One may associate with her without 
condemnation, receive her at home, in- 
vite her to sit at the family table. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


The curse which weighed upon her 
seems to have disappeared.” This 
change, no doubt, has come about 
through the new freedom of body and 
spirit generally accorded to women since 
the war. But according to Mary Wig- 
man, the dancer’s social liberation places 
an even greater responsibility for the 
future of the dancer’s art upon the pro- 
fessional dancer. “They all want to 
dance,” she says, “the girls of today. 
And this ‘impulse for movement,’ the 
will to action, expressing itself in an 
entire generation cannot be confused 
with mere fashion. There is something 
deeper in it, full of energy, experiment, 
inspiration, as well as impulse and tur- 
moil. The leaders of the dance who 
have in their hands the heritage of the 
art and are accountable to the next gen- 
eration for it have no easy task in passing 
on their heritage intact.” Mary Wigman 
divides the impulse to dance into many 
categories, most of which have nothing 
to do with the dance as an art form, such 
as the illusive promise that appears be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen, (the tal- 
ents of puberty, she calls them,) which 
promise much and retain nothing; the 
impulse to cover unhappiness or futility 
by a superimposed vitality; or to find 
compensation in movement and dance 
form from the baldness of daily routine. 
“But out of this kaleidoscope of con- 
fused desires,” she says, “the really 
gifted ones awake and live, those whose 
true vocation is the dance, the dancers 
by birth and blood. One discovers them 
among the others, sometimes in an in- 
stant. A spark lights up, the body be- 
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HERIDAN’S A Trip to Scar- 

borough is the play that Sir Barry 
Jackson has chosen from his Malvern 
Festival to carry on to London, fol- 
lowing The Apple Cart from the first 
year’s festival and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street from last year. 








Josephine Baker leaves her beloved Paris 
for an extended tour. (Cartoon from 
L’Ami du Peuple) 

ROMAN theatre said to have 

been built in the early part of 
the first century A.D. has recently 
been excavated at Sepphoris, the an- 
cient capital of Galilee, by an expe- 
dition of The University of Michigan 
Institute of Archaeological Research 
under the direction of Professor Leroy 
Waterman. According to an account 
published in the New York Times 
“The theatre was discovered after 
sinking a trench to bed rock which 
had been carved in tiers after the 
fashion adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans for the seats of their out- 
door theatres. Further excavation un- 
covered a portion of the outside wall, 
a main entrance, the central exit and 
most of the stage building, including 
a system of drainage by means of 
lead pipes under the orchestra pave- 
ment. ... It is especially interesting 
to historians, as it indicates something 
of the culture of the capital of Galilee 
during the life-time of Jesus.” Sep- 
phoris is only a few miles from the 
home of Jesus. 
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UST in time for presentation, in 
December 1932, at the centennial 
celebration of Bjérnson’s birth, a 
hitherto unknown drama by this dis- 
tinguished playwright was discovered 
in a packet of forgotten documents. 
According to reports, the drama was 
written early in Bjérnson’s career on a 
theme from Norway’s mediaeval his- 
tory dealing with the two king-broth- 
ers, Oystein and Sigurd. Authorities 
who have seen the manuscript say that 
it is one of the best of Bjérnson’s 
dramas. 
* 
Y WAY of Paris comes the re- 
port that Mussolini has invited 
Max Reinhardt to direct the German 
dramatic performances which will be 
a part of Festival Week at Florence 
in 1932, 
8 
HE marionettes of Vittorio 
Podrecca of Rome, known as the 
Teatro dei Piccoli, are beginning to 
be among the world’s most active 
troupers. At present they are in 
Belgium ; soon they are announced to 
reappear in Paris with two new num- 
bers—the bull-fight, and a negro 
revue. Next year they are scheduled 
for an American tour. 
* 
O ONE will regret the decision 
of the world’s favorite clown, 
Grock, to reconsider his farewell to 
the theatre and to announce a re- 
appearance this season. 
& 
APOLEON, who has been 
much on the stage during the 
last few years, is the protagonist of a 
new piece called The Prisoner, writ- 
ten by Moissi, in which the author 
intends to play the leading part. 
* 


AURICE BROWNE is find- 

ing a cross-country welcome for 
his production of Paul Raynal’s 
famous war drama, The Unknown 
Warrior in which he is touring the 
regular and little theatres of the 
country after a short matinee season 
in New York. Rosalind Fuller and 
Daniel Reed make up his company. 
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comes an instrument, the movement of 
limbs writes its incandescent language 
into space. For them dancing is no 
problem, no physical-mental remedy, 
but a matter of nature’s intention. They 
need no endless discussions about the 
connection between feeling and brain in 
dancing; they have no philosophical re- 
straints nor tormenting states of anguish. 
For them the work with their own 
bodies, the plunge into the world of 
movement, is not a narcotic but the evi- 
dent means of fulfilling a purpose, the 
achievement of artistic form with the 
body translated into an instrument.” 


FEW weeks ago Burns Mantle 
cried out to John Barrymore to 
come back to the legitimate stage as 
leader of the leaderless. There was no 
answer from Hollywood, nor did Times 
Square reverberate with an echo to the 
call. But a call in the same spirit came 
again, from Cleveland, on the opening 
night of The Merchant of Venice, with 
Otis Skinner as Shylock, and Maud 
Adams, as Portia, making her first ap- 
pearance after thirteen years’ absence 
from the stage. The audience there evi- 
dently “made the welkin ring”—to put 
it in the high old-fashioned way. Such 
outbursts are not evidences of the usual 
nostalgia for the good old days but 
recognition of a definite lack in the con- 
temporary theatre. J. Middleton Murry 
once said in THEATRE ArTs, “I think 
that the best object in going to the 
theatre is neither to be amused nor to be 
edified, but to be spellbound.” It is this 
quality of enchantment which is miss- 
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Mary WIGMAN 


Despite the different na- 
tionalities of its exponents 
the dance speaks a univer- 
sal language on the stages 
of Broadway this season. 
Mary Wigman_ returns 
from her native Germany 
to aid in the establishment 
of her new school of the 
dance and also to appear 
on the concert stages of 
New York and _ other 
American cities. The or- 
chestra of percussion in- 
struments which is used to 
accompany Miss Wigman 
in her dance compositions, 
despite its generic unity, 
allows of a wide range of 
sound and rhythm values. 
(Photographs by Albert 
Renger, Essen) 











Accents of Spain will be heard in New York theatres 
this winter, not only through the singing castanets of 
Argentina, but through the Latin fire of the dancing 
of Escudero who comes to America after many suc- 
cesses in Europe. (Photograph by Alban, Paris) 











EscUDERO 

















Le Petit BERGER 


A pose in one of the Compositions in Dance Form 
which have made Angna Enters one of New York’s 
most popular dance-entertainers. Miss Enters has 
begun her season with several compositions not seen 
before. (Photograph by Doris Ulmann) 











THE SHAKERS 


Doris Humphrey has made a valuable contribution to 
those dance compositions whose inspiration lies in 
their folk-origins with this picturesque interpretation 
of the ecstatic religious rites of a simple people. 
(Photograph by Sunami) 
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WRITER in Der Neue Weg 

says that there is a new slogan, 
“Kulturbolschewismus”’ with which 
all the mentally lazy, the morally 
and aesthetically afraid seek to sup- 
press everything which does not fit 
into their mental crannies. “Every- 
thing that is uncomfortable or un- 
pleasant for them, anything that they 
cannot think through or define, that 
requires a clear answer, they call 
Kulturbolschewismus. And _ especi- 
ally anything which uses the medium 
of the arts to serve the ends of justice 
or to right a wrong. If Schiller were 
not already a classic and long dead he 
would be proclaimed a Kulturbol- 
schewist today because he tried with 
his anti-militaristic pleading in Kabale 
und Liebe and with his argument for 
freedom of thought in Don Carlos to 
right social injustice. If Hauptmann 
were not already an established poet 
and a Nobel Prize winner, the ban 
of Kulturbolschewismus would have 
been put upon him for his Weavers. 
Good fortune that Lessing, Biichner, 
Grabbe, Heine, Borne, Hebbel, 
Schopenhauer, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Wedekind are dead. For no one has 
written more Kulturbolschewistically 
than these acclaimed ones.” 


NEWS note from abroad says 

that Toscanini has accepted the 
invitation of the Théatre Colon of 
Buenos-Ayres to conduct the orches- 
tra in a series of concerts which are 
to be given later this winter. 
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A studio party as shown in Elmer Rice’s satiric presentation of American 
life in Paris—Left Bank. 


ing, the quality that Maud Adams per- 
sonified, the spell cast by an artist en 
rapport with an audience, which those 
who have loved the theatre longest can 
remember end which they yearn to feel 
again. But turning backward will never 
give them what they want. The princes 
of the American stage, even those of 
“The Royal Family” no longer wield 
magic sceptres. Perhaps we live in an 
interim between great presences, per- 
haps the director has come to rival the 
actor in the public mind, more likely 
there are richer reasons, more in line 
with the progress of social life and of 
the theatre. If the modern stage is to be 
representative of the age it may see 
dramas of strong social ideas played by 
ensembles from which no individual 
stands out, in which the group is pro- 
tagonist, both for idea and performance. 
But whatever sort of theatre time may 
bring, it can never free itself from the 
demand for enchantment, and_ that 
quality has never been achieved save 
through the medium of personal genius. 
So it seems that the great actor, to- 
morrow, will need greater genius than 
ever before, the genius for leadership. 
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A cut-out silhouette by Fred Mayer 
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Eugene O’ Neill, whose trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra, 
is produced by the Theatre Guild. A study by Jacob Burck 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HY the Theatre Guild did not present Paul Green’s 

\ N The House of Connelly during the years in which it 

held the rights to the play is a question better saved 
for some future summary of the caprices of that producing organiza- 
tion. At the moment, certainly, it is hardly more than a sidelight 
to what seems one of the more important events native to the Ameri- 
can theatre since the stirrings of the Provincetown in Macdougal 
Street or the Guild’s own first manifestos. The House of Connelly, 
held on a tentative list from season to season, has come to the stage as 
the first offering of the new Group Theatre. And, on its arrival, it 
is seen to be a play that could afford—a play, indeed, that demanded 
—to await the scrupulous attention that the Group Theatre was 
equipped to give it. For the company assembled by Cheryl Craw- 
ford, Harold Clurman and Lee Strasberg, while it is generally ex- 
perienced, is notably young. In its first work as a unit it has achieved 
beauty and significance as only a company can do when it is finely 
enthusiastic, patient and explorative. 

By now it is history of a sort that the Group Theatre had been 
working for about three years toward the finish and perception that 
it disclosed in The House of Connelly. There were months of eager 
planning, but no chance for action until, armed with the Guild’s 
permission to rehearse the play, the company went to Brookfield 
Centre for ten weeks last summer. That period, in which they 
worked also with another play, has meant the difference between a 
competent production and a luminous one. In the weeks in which 
The House of Connelly was given over to the discipline of develop- 
ing an acting ensemble, of working and re-working the interpretation 
of a play whose conception is in poetry, there flowered a wholeness 
and soundness for which Broadway’s fevered offices have generally 
no time. In moulding its performance to a play as elusive but exact- 
ing in form as this one, the Group Theatre’s triumph is greater by 
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proportion. For Mr. Green is still as rebellious against the con- 
ventions of the commercial theatre as when he wrote in a preface 
to his published plays that “the American professional stage is an 
industry and not an art... a business run to the pattern of supply 
and demand.” The House of Connelly continues on a plane with 
his other work in refusing to sacrifice probity to the bright lights. 
In the six scenes of the slow death and flaming re-birth of the Con- 
nelly family, the many-sided truth, force and quiescence of Paul 
Green’s writing are unrolled in a scheme as secure as Tchekov’s. 
Like the Tchekov plays—above all like The Cherry Orchard— 
which it frequently suggests, its larger background is nature moving 
now objectively, remotely, more often directly entwined in the des- 
tiny of its people, swaying all of them with different meanings. Di- 
rectly from that soil the conflict in The House of Connelly stems in 
the heat of possessive forces at war; an old, poverty-wrenched 
Southern family matching its dreams and pride against the fresh, 
positive blood of a new, incoming civilization. Mr. Green has stated 
a good deal of his theme in flat key speeches. He has realized more 
of it in rounded, dramatic symbols of character—an old uncle, lecher- 
ous, decadent, aristocratic; Will Connelly’s two sisters and his mother, 
proud, very proud, until their pride, being their life, is an intensely 
dramatic factor. More precisely, the play is a duel between Will, 
son of the house, surrounded by the remnants and characters of his 
tradition, and Patsy Tate, the tenant’s daughter who loves and seeks 
the land, plays upon his passion to attain it, and falls in love with 
him as she does so. What happens has about it the force of inevitable 
change. The uncle commits suicide, the mother dies, the sisters re- 
treat in the face of the new order established by the marriage of Will 
Connelly and Patsy Tate—this is the movement of the play. How 
much was to be said by its performance is scarcely evident in a flat 
statement of its theme. “Bring into harmony all... creative elements 

.” Stanislavsky told his players as they prepared to act The Blue- 
bird. The dictum holds for every company that sets before itself the 
ideal of an ensemble, and the direction of this one by Miss Crawford 
and Mr. Strasberg has maintained the universal quality of the play 
even while its actors have approached their roles from different points 
of view. Franchot Tone’s insight into the strength and weakness of 
Will Connelly ‘is invariably right in its sweep, full of an intensity 
caught and sustained by Margaret Barker, as the girl; Stella Adler, 
the older of the two sisters; Morris Carnovsky, the uncle. The vari- 
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ations from the universal quality of the play, a quality that would 
assure its meaning for audiences having not even a general knowl- 
edge of its background, are for the most part enriching. Mr. Tone, 
for instance, has attempted a Southern accent and succeeded. Miss 
Barker and Miss Adler, without incorporating such localized values, 
have followed a simpler acting design which fits no less exactly into 
the pattern of the play. Mr. Carnovsky’s creation of the old uncle 
alone is so thoroughly rounded and developed as a piece of individ- 
ual work that it wanders from the ensemble idea; and, being neither 
local as Mr. Tone’s performance nor severe and general as Miss 
Barker’s, wanders so far back into its Russian theatrical back- 
ground as to be discordant though excellent of its kind. Mr. Green 
has written other roles less well and fitted them less carefully into his 
plan. The invalid-mother, played by Mary Morris with a sense of 
weakness rather than gentility, is trundled out upon the stage rather 
too often, to the detriment of fluent action; and the two old Negro 
women servants, who are chorus to the action, are rather too cryp- 
tically sketched into a play whose surface of scene and character is 
realistic. The effect of minor faults of characterization is to retard 
the flow of the poetry of the play, but no more than slightly. As 
dramatic and as harmonious as the performance is the best of Cleon 
Throckmorton’s recent settings: the large dining room of the Con- 
nelly house, the fine, gracious, simple line still on it, with a story told 
mutely and a mood visualized in its haze of discolor, its uncertain 
streaks of age. 


In The House of Connelly lay the satisfaction peculiar to a full 
statement of a dramatic premise, coupled with its execution in terms 
continuously theatrical. The rarity of that sensation—of a theme 
and its implications evoked inseparably—was a reminder of how 
often a play’s essentials are bound up in a single characterization, 
to be trusted to luck and an actor. Even in a play so close to perfec- 
tion of structure as Strindberg’s The Father is an instance of such 
portraiture. In two other productions imported lately from London, 
the burden was placed squarely. Jeffrey Dell’s Payment Deferred, 
being not a play about a murder but a study in the disintegration of 
the murderer, requires of Charles Laughton the solid invention of 
creative character acting. The methods by which the average thriller 
seeks its effect are replaced by another scheme, at once more harrow- 
ing and more profound because it can be taken seriously. The border 
is quickly sketched around the portrait. A bank clerk, on the edge 
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of ruin, is suddenly visited by an apparently wealthy nephew who has 
come alone from Australia. The boy is robbed, murdered, buried 
in the garden; and then the play, properly speaking, begins. Super- 
ficially a certain amount of suspense exists in discovering whether or 
not the killer will be caught, and in the audience’s awareness that the 
corpse lies not too safely buried just outside the window. But the 
greater effect lies in observing the murderer’s reaction to the fact 
itself. “No other player of our time has his ability to communica.-e 
physical sensation,” Edith Shackleton said of Mr. Laughton in her 
notes on “Three Actors” several months ago in THEATRE ARTS. It 
istrue. Mr. Laughton, in his first American appearance, acts a story 
of nervous ruin with a wealth of detail that is terrifying in the sense 
that any unobstructed view of complete dissolution must be. He is 
wise enough to know that such a Grand Guignol thesis as this must 
be varied in treatment, its high points unmarred by anti-climax be- 
fore the end of a scene, where the excitement is caught at its crest. 
He builds his foundations slowly, therefore, first on a subdued and 
then a gradually mounting scale. The idea of murder is born with- 
out words as he turns his back on his victim-to-be, walks across a 
room, pours the drink that will lead to the poisoning. When the mur- 
der is done, fear grows on him and breaks through in the points of 
his progressive downfall: a mask that softens into flabby weakness, a 
general slumping of his body into aimless movement, a nervous ten- 
sion that flares up at a hint of danger. Even his final, blubbering 
hysteria is rendered with a detailed exactness that is emotionally 
fascinating and technically flawless. Something of the same cumula- 
tive scheme ran through the twelve scenes of Ronald Jeans’ Lean 
Harvest, in which Leslie Banks repeated his London performance 
as the self-centred banker, Nigel Trent, who married for opportunity, 
prospered materially, died unhappily and left his wealth to the 
brother who had married the great man’s cast off fiancée and lived 
in poverty until the belated plum fell. For the most part it is a story 
as bitter as all other fables which say that money and happiness are 
somewhat less than synonymous. Necessarily, there are ways and 
ways to tell an old story (if, for example, you started by quarrelling 
with this theme per se, it would lead to some pretty general confu- 
sion) ; and Mr. Jeans has told his version in several styles: in the 
vein of malicious light comedy at which he excels, and more often 
with a serious eloquence fairly well sustained until the final and too 
pointed summing up of the moral. He distilled it always through 
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Alice Brady as Lavinia Mannon in Eugene O’Neill’s 
New England trilogy produced by the Theatre Guild. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 








CHARLES LAUGHTON 


This English actor gives 
one of the memorable act- 
ing-portraits of the season 
as the murderer in Jeffrey 
Dell’s grim drama, Pay- 
ment Deferred. (Photo- 
graph by Vandamm) 
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a medium of character developed at sufficient leisure for depth and 
credibility. Chiefly the play was carried by Mr. Banks, whose com- 
edy style was on view here last season in The Man in Possession, who 
was earnestly the young Scot in The Infinite Shoeblack the year be- 
fore, and who here combined his several gifts to portray the develop- 
ment and debacle of the captain of finance. If only because he fol- 
lowed so closely the spirit of the writing, his performance was of 
uneven merit—very satisfactory in its early comic glibness, where the 
speed and precision of his speech were effectively set off against the 
well-timed drawl of Nigel Bruce; a trifle monotonous when the going 
became heavier, and crumbling away almost entirely in an hysterical 
expressionistic death scene which found him alone on the stage, his 
brain crackling with the spectres of his shattered life. There, it is 
true, he lost command completely, as did Mr. Jeans himself in at- 
tempting at the last moment a violent change of style for which in- 
sufficient preparation had been made. But amid all the time-saving 
tricks with which a quick-scene play tempts an actor, Mr. Banks’ 
playing had an integrity which in itself was admirable. His tran- 
sitions from the witty and irresponsible young man into the harried 
magnate went beyond the make-up lines in his face and overlooked 
entirely the make-shift conventions of gesture and speech which an 
actor usually assumes to say to his audience, “I am ten years older 
than I was in the last scene.” His performance achieved the com- 
pleteness of a life seen in perspective, of years traversed and events 
lived fully... 


The Father—there, now, is a play to be acted; a play which, being 
titanic in its demands, most greatly rewards the actor who can fulfill 
them even partially. Apparently New York is no more interested 
at this time in Strindberg’s war of the sexes than it was twenty years 
ago, when audiences laughed uncertainly and dismissed the play and 
the subject from their minds as hurriedly as they could. Is there 
a modern work more perfectly compact, more dread in the ferocity 
of its gathering momentum, or shattering in its climax than this 
demoniac struggle? ‘There is scarcely one which requires so strin- 
gently that an actor approach closely the detail of an author’s imagina- 
tion. In the tightness of this play, in its step-by-step progress of in- 
sanity growing on a man at war with a woman for dominance of will 
and intellect, Strindberg left no gaps for guess-work. It is all there, 
the life-theory and the story he deduced from it, awaiting a fire that 
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can meet their own, the enormous problem of the performance 
being not only to portray madness without the obvious monotony of 
stage lunacy, but with the subtlety of a mind slowly breaking open 
and looking at itself in growing suspicion. In Robert Loraine’s at- 
tack—the performance of the play could be nothing less than that 
—were the clarity and the tempest of Strindberg himself. He began 
slowly, as a Lear must begin, suggesting at first only a latent neurosis, 
increasing the tempo gradually as uncertainty dawns in Adolph’s 
brain, rushing in quick strokes to the climax of the full realization 
of his defeat by the inhumanly scheming wife, and rotting away fin- 
ally into death. As director, he was no less successful in evolving 
from the play its full symbolic value, particularly from the scene 
in which the nurse, played by Haidee Wright with an abiding tender- 
ness and perception, coaxes into a strait jacket the maniac who, to 
her, is still a child. That Mr. Loraine has the vitality for one of 
the most exacting roles of the modern theatre was a matter of fortu- 
nate equipment; the intelligence with which he and Miss Wright 
and Dorothy Dix met its requirements revived a portrait of the 
stature of art. 


When it was possible to forget for a moment the massive novel 
behind J. B. Priestley’s and Edward Knoblock’s The Good Com- 
panions and regard it as the self-supporting play a dramatization 
should be, you found a stage crowded for most of sixteen scenes with 
an unfocussed story. It is an intrinsic handicap of all dramatizations 
that they must find some substitute for the direct relationship of 
author and reader, and the disparity was emphasized in this case by 
the vast amount of compression necessary to reduce Mr. Priestley’s 
novel to one evening in the theatre. Its entire mid-section has been 
eliminated, which still leaves the play a considerable power of nar- 
rative. But to suggest even the outline of so large a plan was to have 
a play consisting chiefly of tableaux; and the effect of the tableaux 
was to insert a stop-and-go system in an essentially fluent and leisurely 
story. “I want plays to suggest the rich thickness of life, instead of 
giving me a thin and hollow parody of it,” Mr. Priestley stated as 
a playgoer’s creed in THEATRE ARTS fourteen months ago. The 
Good Companions, on the stage, was not a thin and hollow parody; 
but as a company of English principals acted it here, under Julian 
Wylie’s direction, it was far from being a rich thickness of life. A 
believer in the solid showmanship of the spectacle, Mr. Wylie re- 
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peated in the American production the hearty trappings of the origi- 
nal London performance: an orchestra in the pit kept up a steady soft 
flow of sentimental melody; elaborate scene changes were made 
swiftly; the open road swung wide and free, and the crowds were 
handled well. A scene at an English fair, ending in a free-for-all, 
teemed with life, and such rudiments of old time melodrama as a 
theatre fire and a riot were manipulated shrewdly. But in the rush 
to get from first to last, it appeared not to have time to give the acting 
its say. I say “appeared” because the London production, by all the 
evidence of returned observers, gives the illusion of leisure when it 
has obviously no time for leisure at all. George Carney’s Jess Oak- 
royd, which Edward Chapman plays abroad, conveyed none of the 
halting romance we know is hidden in that character. Hugh Sin- 
clair’s Inigo Jollifant touched only an occasional high point of that 
young man’s engaging gaiety, and Vera Lennox made a kittenish 
soubrette of the young musical comedy actress, Susie Dean. In the 
entire cast only Valerie Taylor, as the spinster Elizabeth Trant, com- 
manded the easy pace of a character who helps to form the move- 
ment of a play and is not pushed on a dead run across the stage by 
the tumult of a spectacle. Her authority and style condemned the 
rest of the performance as being an uncertain and rather last minute 
supplement to the tyrannical fetish of atmosphere. ... For character 
rigidly maintained, there is Elmer Rice’s The Left Bank, his second 
play since Street Scene and his first offering as an independent pro- 
ducer. As in the case of The House of Connelly and Mr. Green, 
The Left Bank discloses Mr. Rice once more as a playwright not 
content with the touch-and-go conventions which the majority of his 
colleagues are only too happy to adopt and happier to have succeed. 
Nor is he satisfied to present his material until he has thought it 
through in the means at his command. Lacking the general theatri- 
cality of Street Scene, The Left Bank has the same surprising sim- 
plicity of conception, the same distrust of the time-worn symbols 
thought necessary to “step up” an interesting subject of discussion. 
In The Left Bank, for instance, Mr. Rice is saying that the American 
in Paris can be an obtuse young man with a fixed idea that his own 
country has no meaning for him. If only because he declines to say 
this dogmatically, a surprising conviction attaches at once to his 
point of view. Our theatrical Americans in Paris have heretofore 
been pretty romantic fellows or else complete caricatures, and here is 
one who is neither. When John Shelby is not writing a biography 
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that will never be written, he is making easy love and passing the days 
in an aura of fraudulent freedom. His wife longs to quit their futile 
attempt at a life they never can share, to go home and assume the 
simple responsibilities for which her husband has no strength. Their 
points of view are at a deadlock when another American couple drops 
in, a fatuous, sentimental woman and her husband, an ordinarily 
sensitive and sensible man. And it is precisely there, where the play 
takes the expected course and the four people pair off according to 
what they have brought to the situation, that the virtues of Mr. Rice’s 
simplicity are manifested. At that point his direction, always inven- 
tive, pointed and amusing, has been particularly keen in preventing 
a play of discussion from becoming stationary, as such plays are only 
too apt to be. Katherine Alexander, whose acting is notably free of 
clichés, has given the writer’s wife a straightforwardness deep in 
the clear honesty of the character. Horace Braham, who has been 
playing sensitive-young-man roles too long, has grasped his oppor- 
tunity for new and more positive material in the glib fatuousness of 
the charlatan author, and Donald Macdonald has handled with strik- 
ing variety the least complicated of the leading roles. Between them 
—playwright, director, actors—something of extreme human impor- 
tance has happened, and has happened quietly. In dialogue that is 
living speech, the lives of four people have been re-directed and 
moulded, and, though the play is of ideas rather than events, you 
have not been lead through the intrusive formalities of a stage argu- 
ment. In a day which cherishes the drama’s fast moving surfaces, 
it is an accomplishment not to be dismissed lightly. 

There is still Mr. Boucicault. While there is laughter in store for 
a pompous antiquity, probably there will always be Mr. Boucicault, 
or at least until some serious, unsuspecting modern will have had 
time to become his uproarious successor. The last guffaw over After 
Dark died out across the river at Hoboken not so many months ago, 
and now Lawrence Langner’s New York Repertory Company makes 
its debut with the fabulous Irishman’s Streets of New York, or Pov- 
erty Is No Crime. It is great fun, the audience joins in the singing 
of “Whoa, Emma,” and, after a few performances, Mr. Langner’s 
players add to their repertory Ibsen’s Pillars of Society, which is not 
so much fun. Like the Group Theatre, the members of the New 
York Repertory Company come to Broadway after a summer to- 
gether in the country; and, in a very different way of course, show 
evidence of it. Such well-known names as Dorothy Gish, Rollo 
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Maupbe ADAMS IN THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


After thirteen years of absence one of America’s stage 
idols returns to the theatre to play Portia to Otis Skin- 
ner’s Shylock. The trial scene in the opening perfor- 
mance at Cleveland received enthusiastic applause. 
(Photograph by International News Photos) 

















EpitrH Evans 


As Florence Nightingale in Reginald Berkeley’s play, 
The Lady With a Lamp, Miss Evans, who created 
the role in London, is now welcomed to the New 
York stage. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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RAYMOND Massey AS HAMLET 


Formerly a player of light comedy in England this 
young actor gives a sensitive performance in Norman 
Bel Geddes’ distinguished production of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 














HAMLET 


The duel. Normal Bel Geddes brings the players 
beyond the curtain line into the midst of the audi- 
ence. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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Peters, Romney Brent, Moffat Johnston, Jessie Busley, Edgar Stehli 
and Armina Marshall fill the two casts. Mr. Langner, in the press, 
argues plausibly the case for repertory, pleads for:a return to the 
holiday spirit of playgoing and cautions us that the theatre of other 
days has much to teach us. The Streets of New York gets the reper- 
tory off to a lively start. Having performed throughout the Summer 
at Westport, the company whips it along at full swing and with a 
good-natured solemnity. One and all, these actors know their busi- 
ness, which, as the old hand-bills had it, “is executed by the full 
strength of the company.” Romney Brent’s Badger, the rascally bank 
clerk, is alive with the knowing gleam of Mr. Brent’s best style; 
Rollo Peters’ satire on a romantic, or Boucicault, hero is wise and 
subtle, and Dorothy Gish’s poor but honest and languishing maiden 
is perhaps the keenest comedy of all. Mr. Johnston shrewdly plays 
the villain, Gideon Bloodgood, straight—“his hand does not tremble 
—not a muscle moves. What a magnificent robber.” They are so 
intelligent as not to let the play be a cartoon, and to preserve what- 
ever of the wily Boucicault is still valid. All this is very delightful 
—as witty as Mr. Peters’ re-creations of the horrors of the painted 
drop, as gay as the smiling and simple old tunes ground out by an 
orchestra in an upstairs box. Virtue’s triumph over vice, revived 
at box-office prices, can still be as amusing to us as it was gratifying 
to our grandfathers. 

And, of course, it is all just a little too easy, as Mr. Langner’s com- 
pany indicated when it turned to Ibsen. If it is impractical to quar- 
rel post facto over the selection of a play, it is not altogether without 
point. The fact that Pillars of Society had not been presented in New 
York for almost twenty years, while other Ibsen plays have been re- 
vived at intervals, happens in this case to be an accurate gauge of 
its place in his own work and its value to a modern audience. For 
here is Ibsen near the beginning of his realistic period, with his in- 
heritance of the well-made play still fresh upon him; and all the in- 
dignation he could muster over pharisaical public officials, however 
challenging the subject continues to be, is of no avail in a scheme so 
tortuous as the one that he provided for this play. With nearly two 
of its four acts devoted to exposition, it is stuffy—rather than com- 
pact—with all those mechanics which were later subjected to the 
great and enduring character creation. In performance the Lang- 
ner company, directed by Winifred Lenihan, pays a grotesquely sol- 
emn homage to a poor play, and hence merely intensifies that burden. 
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Indeed, the emphasis of the acting brings it very close to the form 
that a humorless playing of Boucicault would take. The play having 
been foisted upon them, it is impossible to guess why, the players 
leave it as they find it, a prosaic study important only as a lesser 
point in the development of Ibsen’s technique. Mr. Johnston’s Coun- 
sellor Bernick, wracked by the agony of his conscience until reform 
overtakes him in the last act, is actually of a piece with Mr. John- 
ston’s Gideon Bloodgood. Lona Hessel, a flickering promise of the 
great Ibsen women to follow her, is, in Armina Marshall’s interpre- 
tation, merely cheerful and monotonous ... The New York Reper- 
tory Company has gone back to Boucicault. 

Whether Somerset Maugham was trying seriously in The Bread- 
winner to dramatize the theme of this novel, The Moon and Sixpence, 
is beside the larger point, namely, that The Breadwinner was as weak 
as any bad play with an interesting idea. In it a stock broker, having 
failed in business, and being furthermore excessively tired of his 
family, announces that he is leaving them and then actually does so. 
In The Moon and Sixpence this idea of the revolt of the male after 
long family servitude had the artistic justification of being a moral 
issue. It could be discussed. In The Breadwinner it has only the 
bitterness of a lesser comedy of manners, quite full of tired, polished 
epigrams, and with one tired, polished player—A. E. Matthews— 
to speak most of them. All active discussion of the idea is auto- 


matically removed by the author’s assumption ‘hat no moral or in- ° 


tellectual contest is necessary. Charles Battle, defaulting stock 
broker, is simply clearing out, rightly or wrongly, and that is all there 
is to it. When logic, or even a desire to see a play, says that there is 
at least room for argument, Mr. Maugham retorts only by pointing 
to the defaulting gentleman’s two children and his wife. The former 
are, it is true, the most unpleasant two children you are likely to see 
on any stage, and the wife is a lush bore, but it does not make the play 
more incisive. Had every line been as brilliant as Mr. Maugham at 
his epigrammatic best, which in this case he is not, so laconic a scheme 
would not have gone far under its own power. Mr. Matthews was, 
of course, expert and sometimes persuasive in his underplaying of the 
weary revolutionist. It did not matter much in surroundings so inert. 
... Mr. Maugham, a jack of all theatrical trades, could hardly sur- 
prise anyone at this late point in his career. But nothing in Vincent 
Lawrence’s record of suave comedy writing gave warning of Wash- 
ington Heights, an hysterical venture which, after two years of an- 
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nouncements, made its way to the stage under the management of 
Philip Goodman. Mr. Lawrence, who has been in the habit of 
writing silken dialogue around infidelities in Westchester, broke loose 
this time with a treatise on sex repression and alcohol in the squalor 
of a cheap up-town apartment. The offensiveness it achieved in per- 
formance was less sorry than what was, surprisingly enough from Mr. 
Lawrence, its complete dullness and its waste of the talent of William 
Harrigan and Joanna Roos. .. . The Guest Room, a first play by 
Arthur Wilmutt, achieved the singular feat of calling itself a comedy 
when Helen Lowell’s performance in the leading role stamped it a 
study in bitter domestic exasperation, closer to tragedy than farce. 
Built around the character of an elderly aunt with a penchant for 
stretching a week-end visit into a non-stop call of several years, it 
furnished Miss Lowell with an oppoytunity which she promptly 
converted into a point-by-point delineation of the utmost realism. 
... From the same training ground which sent on The Guest Room, 
the Yale School of the Drama, came No More Frontier, by Talbot 
Jennings. Justly presented as a chronicle rather than a play, it 
crowded the little stage of the Provincetown Theatre with a pageant- 
like tale of three generations and half a century of settlement in 
Northern Idaho. Apart from the prefatory hokum endemic in 
almost every reminiscent look at the early West, Mr. Jennings has 
written with eloquence and obvious knowledge of his regional back- 
ground. Concentrating on the drama of change, he has even ac- 
complished the difficult feat of selecting and then making effective 
the scattered high points in the story of the cattle country and its 
dubious development into the West of today. Another play, with 
its materials drawn to a smaller scale and its characters magnified 
into an individual rather than an atmospheric importance, should 
indicate more fully what Mr. Jennings’ place will be among the men 
who are writing out of their native experience. ... For 4 Church 
Mouse, adapted by the Hattons from the Hungarian of Ladislaus 
Fodor, there is little to be said save that Ruth Gordon redeemed a 
wretched Cinderella story with the charm of her personality, and 
sustained it through each of its clumsy steps with a cunning which 
had the advantage of not appearing to be a technical effort at all. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
F ERDINAND BRUCKNER’S Elizabeth Von England, of 


which [I made the English version, is at least one of the plays 

that show the direction of to-day’s theatre. The way it points 
may be good or bad, but it is positive. Twenty years ago the piece 
could not have been written; it approaches history in the mood of 
this present hour. Ten years ago it would not have taken the present 
shape of presentation; it falls into step with a definite movement in 
stagecraft. : 

Bruckner is obstinate enough as a man of letters to write a five-hour 
drama that must be compressed to half its length; that is the worst 
of inheriting the German tradition. But he is also shrewd enough 
as a man of the theatre to march scene by scene with a producer’s 
imagination and to make his spectator march too. That is assuming 
the spectator’s willingness. If the critic should lean back coldly to 
ask himself what Bruckner has to say, as one asks what Shaw has to 
say, he is pretty sure to dislike this Elizabeth. It is too “theatrical” 
to be dealt with in that fashion. But if, being in the theatre, the critic 
ceases to use the word “theatrical” as if it were a term of reproach 
and accepts the conventions of the art that actually concerns him, 
then I think he will discover why this particular play has made so 
deep an impression in Europe. It is not the sort of play that any 
Englishman would write about Elizabeth, or even about Elizabeth 
and Philip, who is the other outstanding figure in the drama; but 
with its ironies and parallels and political comedies and personal 
tragedies it is the sort of play that interprets a harassed Europe to 
itself. 

Production alone, even if it be “creative direction,” can do noth- 
ing for such a piece. The main driving force of the theatrical 
machinery must lie within the action, not outside it. But given a 
dynamic force like that of the “Philip scenes” in Elizabeth of 
England, the theatre can legitimately summon up a great many 
varied elements of drama beside the expression of one man’s mind 
as exemplified in the performance of one man’s play. Not only acting 
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and direction and design, but elements of mass consciousness make 
themselves felt. 

One need not be very original in order to accomplish this 
dramatic end. A division of the stage to represent simultaneous 
action in the English and Spanish Courts is in itself no very original 
device. The characters of the prudent Elizabeth and the fanatic 
Philip, who speak their thoughts and are never supposed physically 
to hear each other, are familiar enough. But two ideas like the 
Elizabeth-idea and the Philip-idea, which in themselves belong to 
the rather tiresome conventions of historical drama, make a new and 
sure effect when they are presented before the world-background. 
The clash of these ideas may be expressed in poetry, as it would have 
been had Schiller written the play a century and a half ago; or it 
may be expressed in argument, as it would have been had Shaw 
written it in the last two or three decades. But neither is perhaps 
as right from to-day’s point of view as the ironic clash presented 
by Bruckner. The world is interested in history because it is inter- 
ested in itself, and it seeks to share the experience of history rather 
than to have history declaimed or explained. Here the theatre can 
interpret and satisfy. And here I must leave the play, not to posterity 
(whose opinion this time does not greatly matter) but to the artists 
who present it at the Cambridge. 

In London to-day one theatre with a policy is worth more con- 
sideration than any number of new plays, even good plays. It seems 
that the new Westminster Theatre under the direction of Anmer 
Hall will have a policy, and so one casts an interested and critical 
eye over this converted movie house situated a stone’s throw from 
the royal stables of Buckingham Palace. It looks gayer and pleas- 
anter than any of the outlying playhouses that already exist, and 
every seat now commands as good a view of the stage as was formerly 
obtained of the screen. Is it not a pity nevertheless to add one more 
to the number of theatres in which the picture-frame of the drama 
is determined by the proscenium arch and the mechanics of the 
rising and falling curtain? There are so many of them already, and 
a good number of them standing empty at this moment. To have 
made a theatre with a more modern relation between stage and 
auditorium would not have excluded the performance of good plays 
suited to picture-frame presentation, but it would have made other 
forms of production possible. 

The opening play at the Westminster is James Bridie’s The 
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Anatomist, a good plain tale of one Dr. Knox a century ago in 
Edinburgh, who was dependent on body-snatchers for his subjects 
of dissection and eventually became the dupe of the murderers Burke 
and Hare. The middle part of the piece is the strongest, for the 
reason mainly that it draws upon the gruesome strength of history; 
the rest is shrewd domestic comedy in the vein of yesterday’s in- 
tellectual theatre. He:.ry Ainley makes the double gesture of playing 
and enjoying the part of the anatomist, whose name as a “character” 
has come echoing down the generations in Scotland. The policy of 
producing plays on their merits will be claimed by half the theatres 
in London, but I think the Westminster is likely to outbid most of 
them. There are advantages in being a little out-of-the-way, besides 
the economic advantage that your theatre rent is lower. This house 
will surely take.a position in London like that of the theatres con- 
trolled by Baty and Jouvet in Paris—which means that good stage 
direction will play a:big part in its fortunes. And the better the stage 
director, the more impatient he is likely to grow with that proscenium 
arch and curtain and that general air of discreet and cultivated peep- 
show, so appropriate to the serious drama of the past fifty years and 
so inadequate to the needs of the immediate future. 

The Haymarket Theatre has a policy too, and most people would 
have summed it up a few years ago in the words “high comedy.” 
But now high comedies are few and far between, so the Haymarket 
successfully goes in for low comedy instead, with Gertrude Lawrence 
romping it in the pleasantest fashion through the Sierra farce Take 
Two from One. You would suppose that her spirits blend ill with 
the gentle ironies of Granville-Barker’s lines; but not at all. She 
requires them as her sole anchor to the ground of sanity, and is the 
more amusing for tugging at it all the while. If you ever stop to 
think about it, this is one of the worst pieces ever written by Spaniard 
or Englishman; and it is produced by a Russian (Komisarjevsky) 
who knows it well. Which does not hamper a real enjoyment, if 
you are in the mood. 

In so far as our stage depends on stars at all, they are leading 
ladies who attract in the West End of London, rather than leading 
men. Now and again a young man of uncommon charm (there is 
one in Shaftesbury Avenue at the moment) appears to disprove this 
rule; but in general the women admittedly have the advantage. It 
is the more fitting that the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, which repre- 
sent everything that the West End theatre is not, should prefer 
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leading men and produce fresh generations of them with so much 
virility. Last year it was John Gielgud who dominated the twin 
stages of this only people’s theatre; but now instead of spilling the 
rare music of divine words, he is talking poor stuff in The Good 
Companions for hundreds of nights together. There is the penalty of 
rising in the world, as our theatre understands it. And this year Ralph 
Richardson steps into the breach, as manly as may be. His Faulcon- 
bridge in King John is superb, likewise his Petruchio. And behind 
him stand others like Richard Riddle; ready to take the lead in their 
turn, but modestly ready, as men should be who feel themselves 
buoyed up by one great and common imagination. 

I thought it a pity that a stage version of Evelyn Waugh’s Vile 
Bodies, produced privately at the Arts Theatre, should give rise to 
any talk of censorship. This is just the sort of play that should be 
licensed at once by any enlightened authority, assuming that such an 
authority exists. For it is sincere and therefore moral work; and if 
serious young dramatists to-day are to be at the mercy of the same 
prejudice as the sericus young dramatists of thirty years ago, then 
the theatre may as well close its doors and leave the field of presenta- 
tion to the pornographic film. A certain freedom of expression is 
as needful to the young writer of to-day as a certain freedom of 
technique. I suspect that Vile Bodies arouses antipathy in the main 
because its seriousness is concealed under a mask of amusement. It 
is in fact a most amusing piece, though facile and entirely wanting 
in the quality of suspense. The audience is never curious to know 
what will happen next; but on the other hand whatever does happen 
is interesting. And of how many well-made pieces can that be said? 

It is particularly foolish to object to the free speech of Evelyn 
Waugh’s young people, and to raise no voice against Congreve’s The 
Old Bachelor, now revived at the Lyric, Hammersmith. True, Con- 
greve’s play was written before the establishment of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office as the censor of plays, and technically any 
manager is entitled to perform it as written. Sir Nigel Playfair 
makes a few tactful omissions, which leave it nevertheless a thor- 
oughly bawdy piece. The old argument advanced by Charles Lamb, 
that bawdiness in Restoration playwrights is of no consequence be- 
cause the characters inhabit an artificial world completely removed 
from our own, simply will not hold as applied to The Old Bachelor. 
They are very seldom modern ladies and gentlemen who here fill 
the stage; and their costumes matter not a rap. They are modern in 
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their most tasteless lapses, such as the “imbecile connubial epithets” 
(George Meredith) exchanged by Fondlewife and his young spouse. 
And since a great part of their conversation consists of witty praises 
of sexual promiscuity, there is an inverted English hypocrisy in 
approving this play and restraining the much sterner satirical wit 
of our youngest writers. 

The worst of it is that Censorship makes false reputations, and then 
relaxing in the course of time breaks them. Even Wilde’s Salome, 
a tawdry work if ever there was one, was taken seriously for years 
because the Lord Chamberlain had put his ban upon it. And now 
that the ban is raised, and the piece is brought out at the Savoy 
Theatre, we wonder why it was not decently buried and forgotten 
forty years ago. Wilde himself, one is persuaded, knew that his 
reputation would rest upon The Importance of Being Earnest. 
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Scenes showing Phillip of Spain (below) planning 
war and (above) Elizabeth and her privy councillors 
declaring war are shown simultaneously in this his- 
torical play, a dramatic legend by Ashley Dukes, who 
adapted it from the German of Ferdinand Bruckner. 
(Photograph by the Stage Photo Company) 
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THE THOUGHTFUL LAUGHTER 
OF JULES ROMAINS| 


By OLIVER LARKIN 


You see Folly perpetually sliding into new shapes, in a society 
possessed of wealth and leisure, with many whims, many strange 
ailments and strange doctors. Plenty of common-sense is in the 
world to thrust her back when she pretends to empire. But the 
first-born of common-sense, the vigilant Comic, which is the 
genius of thoughtful laughter, which would readily extinguish 
her at the outset, is not serving as a public advocate. 


—George Meredith. 
OLLY has multiplied her whims, her ailments, and her 
quacks in the fifty-odd years since Meredith wrote his essay 
on The Comic Spirit. The materials for a great modern 
explosion of thoughtful laughter have piled high and higher, with 
no hand to touch them off. It is a pity that Meredith could not 
have lived to see what Paris saw in the fall of 1930: four of her 
principal theatres given over at one and the same time to the work 
of the most vigilant comic since Moliére. Jules Romains’ Knock 
was revived by Louis Jouvet at the Comédie des Champs Elysées; 
Charles Dullin produced his Jean Musse at the Atelier; Donogoo 
re-opened the season at the Théatre Pigalle; and France’s second 
National Theatre, which is the Odéon, created Romains’ newest 
piece, Boén. Few dramatists living or dead have ever provided us 
with a like opportunity for judgment or put their powers to so 
merciless a test. 

The creator of Knock turned to the writing of comedies only 
after he had trained himself as a biologist, taught philosophy, 
helped to found a new school of poetry, published a trilogy of 
novels, and produced a treatise on the theory of Extra-Retinal 
Vision. Of all the media through which one man’s intellect may 
reach another’s he now believes the theatre to be the most direct, 
the comic spirit most apt for “teaching the world ‘to understand 
what ails it.” The poet or the novelist may crowd his pages with 
commentary and implications beyond the scope of the time-ridden 
playwright, yet he cannot insist upon their being read. The para- 
graph is skipped over, the book shut. But the audience in a theatre 
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cannot escape; for the time being it is directly in the path of the 
author’s meaning—not Man to Book, but Man to Man. Jules 
Romains has adopted the theatre as vehicle for his thought mainly 
because of its social immediacy, its opportunity for direct personal 
impact. 

Few playwrights make full use of this opportunity. Most of 
them know, as Meredith knew, that not only must an author be 
subtle to penetrate people’s minds, but “a corresponding acuteness 
must exist to welcome him.” ‘Too easily discouraged by the lack of 
this acuteness in the modern audience, they limit their themes to a 
standard few which can easily be grasped and, like Porto-Riche, 
devise endless variations on the Male-Female situation, or imitate 
the superficial wit of Maurice Donnay in dialogue which tickles 
but never prods the mind. Or if they venture into new fields it is 
with the prying, scientific eye of a Lenormand revealing the sub- 
conscious or the abnormal in human motives, yet failing in general 
to give those motives universal meaning. On the other hand, 
dramatists of the Brieux school load their problem plays so heavily 
with thesis as to render their characters metallic links in a chain 
of argument. 

Taking for his province the world, the whole modern world 
which has grown so complicated since the days of Moliere, 
Romains finds these foot rules inadequate to measure it. Balzac, 
Daumier, and Marcel Proust enormously enlarged the social hori- 
zon by their exploration of modern society, its background, its 
forms, the interplay of its institutions and its mores, the conflict of 
its interests. ‘The twentieth century writer must take account of 
these complexities in his attempt “to discover beneath the appear- 
ances of the modern world a spiritual reality more profound than 
he ever before has tried to find.” The drama of Porto-Riche or 
Moliére could play itself out between two characters in a drawing 
room; Romains takes whole groups of men, whole cities, continents 
and oceans for his actors. 

II. 

In the creation of his Comédie Mondiale you will not find Jules 
Romains taking sides, re-arranging action and event to prove a 
point. Contempt, anger, and pity have no place in his method, which 
is that of the Comic Intelligence whose hand must be steady if its 
weapons are to reach the mark. Each of his plays revolves about 
some monstrous delusion of the present day: in Knock it is the 
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delusion of pseudo-science, in Donogoo Big Business, in Jean Musse 
the friction of personal liberty, and in Boén our confidence in the 
creative power of wealth. Each of these delusions holds a tragic 
menace for our time. A bitter, savage attack upon them in the 
theatre might bring us cheering to our feet, but we should then go 
home relieved of pent-up anger and too soon forget them. Or we 
might be roused to the horse-laugh by seeing our public enemies 
thwacked with a bladder, burlesqued out of all resemblance to 
themselves; but our laughter, though hearty, would be heartless. 
Romains does neither of these things. The people of his fables 
undergo just enough comic enlargement to make them recognizable 
as ourselves. Neither through grotesque fury nor through the loud 
laugh which discharges and disperses it, is there any escape for us. 

This universality in the dramatis personae of Romains has been 
secured at the cost of that roundness of individual characterization 
which most playwrights have considered indispensable; that piling 
up of personal details, that gradual unfolding of character which 
is part and parcel of the method of Ibsen or Tchekov. Dr. Knock 
is not a fact, but an idea; his corners have been chipped off to make 
the idea more immediate. As person, he has no “reality” for us; 
as Medicine Triumphant he illuminates the mind, lives in it for- 
ever along with Don Quixote and Tartuffe. Yet the world Knock 
inhabits is neither vague nor didactic; his creator never leads us 
off in the search for symbolic or allegorical meanings, when the 
plain meaning of this world is what he sets before us with all its 
implications for ourselves. 

Of love-intrigue there is scarcely a trace in these almost woman- 
less plays, if for no other reason than the negative one, that 
French playwrights have earned the world’s mockery by what 
Romains calls their “maniac obsession with the theme of Passion.” 
Let every producer sign this pledge: “For ten years no Sex Drama 
shall be played in a French theatre.” Love would have a breath- 
ing-space, and authors could direct their thoughts into neglected 
channels of thought. 

The accusation of plotlessness has been brought against Romains’ 
comedy. Donogoo breaks every unity of time, place, and action. 
Suspense, so dear to the hearts of the technicians, is so completely 
absent from his plays that the end of the tale can easily be read in 
its beginning. For example, Act II of Knock is made up of a 
series of brief scenes: the consultants arrive one by one, talk with 
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the Doctor, and depart, most of them never to be seen again. But 
there is unity on the mental level in our curiosity to see how Knock 
will deal with each new victim. Meredith would say of Knock 
what he said of Le Misanthrope, “The fable is thin, our pungent 
contrivers of plots would see no indication of life in the outlines. 
The life of the comedy is in the Idea.” 

What then gives these plays their hold upon the mind? Plays 
without complexity of characters, exploiting no individual dra- 
matic personality, in which no emotional conflict appears, love is 
scarcely mentioned, no symbols hidden, no suspense maintained, nor 
any “moral” preached. The answer is that Romains reveals the 
endless capacity of human nature for self deception. We laugh, 
but in our perception of this revelation is our safeguard against 
Civilization, and our laughter is of the quiet, thoughtful kind that 
draws men together as against a common enemy, wakes them up, 
and warms them. 

ITT. 

Central to all the plays Romains has written is one profoundly 
ironic thought, namely, that modern man’s mystic faith in the insti- 
tutions, leaders of “movements”, builders of “civilization” in whom 
he places his confidence is the very quality which enables these false 
gods to betray him, use him for their own unlovely ends. The means 
by which, in Knock, a quack physician reduces an entire country vil- 
lage to submission, consist in the greed which sends well people to 
consult him because his consultations are gratis, and the ignorance 
which renders them a prey ‘to the high-sounding scientific lingo 
which rolls from his tongue. Consider the scene between Knock and 
the peasant woman: 


Knock: You are in pain? 

THE Woman: No, I’m tired. 

Knock: Ah, you call that being tired. 
Stick out your tongue. I suppose you 
haven’t much appetite? 

THE WomMAN: No. 

Knock: You’re constipated? 

THE WoMAN: Some. 

Knock: Lower your head. Breathe 
deeply—Cough—Did you ever fall from a 
ladder when you were a child? 

THE WomMaAN: I don’t remember any- 
thing like that. 

Knock: (Tapping her on the back, 
and giving her a sudden thrust in the region 
of the kidneys.) Do you ever feel pain here 


at night, when you go to bed? A kind of 
strain? 

THE Woman: Sometimes I do, yes. 

Knock: Try to remember. It must 
have been a tall ladder. 

THE WoMAN: It’s possible. 

Knock: Yes. A ladder about three and 
a half metres long, placed against a wall. 
You fell on your right thigh, fortunately. 

THE WoMAN: Yes? 

Knock: I suppose you consulted Dr. 
Parpalaid? 

THE Woman: No, I never did. 

Knock: Why not? 

THE Woman: He never gave free con- 
sultations. 
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Knock: Do you realize what your ail- 
ment is? 

THE Woman: No. 

Knock: It’s better so. . . . I will ex- 
plain on the blackboard. (Sketching with a 
piece of chalk.) Here is a transverse sec- 
tion of your spinal column. Here is your 
faisceau de Tiirck, and here is your Clarke’s 
column. Yoy follow me? Now, then: 
when you fell off that ladder, your Turck 
and your Clarke reversed their positions by 
perhaps ten millimeters. That’s very little, 
you will say. True, but it is sufficient to 
cause a continual strain upon your multi- 
polars. 

THE Woman: Mon Dieu! .. . 

Knocks (Having persuaded the woman 
to undergo the treatment.) Now go back 


home at once. You came in a wagon? 

THE Woman: No, I walked. 

Knock: You'll have to find a carriage 
for your return. As soon as you arrive 
home, go to bed in a room by yourself. 
Close the blinds and curtains to avoid the 
glare of the sunlight. Don’t let anybody 
talk to you. No solid nourishment this 
week. Every two hours a glass of Vichy. 
Morning and evening, half a biscuit dipped 
in milk. At the end of the week, we shall 
see how you feel. If at the end of that 
time you feel more cheerful, more energetic, 
I shall know that I’ve exaggerated your 
trouble. On the contrary, if you feel ex- 
hausted, heavy-headed or at all weak, then 
we must hesitate no longer; the treatment 
will commence. 


If the doctor is able to reduce a healthy community to one vast 
infirmary, however, it is because of something more profoundly im- 
bedded in human nature than either ignorance or greed. St. Mau- 
rice finds in its daily ritual of diet, pills, purgings and thermometers 
a new community interest, something to live for. Knock is revealed 
not merely as‘a charlatan imposing himself upon a gullible village, 
but as a high priest of Medical Science who brings a new religion 
into circumscribed and colorless lives. 


It is this universal thirst for new experience which brings the rest- 
less, the greedy, and the venturous together in the quest for Donogoo. 
With every aid that modern business methods, modern advertising 
can provide, a group of rascals collect capital for the exploitation 
of a Brazilian city that has never existed. The steps of the métro 
are plastered with the name of Donogoo. It blazes from billboards, 
and sandwich boards carry it up and down the streets. Dressmakers 
create a Donogoo tea-gown, and perfumers a Nuit de Donogoo. 
From the wharves of Marseilles, the Amsterdam canals, the tea- 
houses of Saigon, and the automats of San Francisco men set forth 
with pack and pickaxe. The venerable Le Trouhadec, whose only 
error as a geographer was the highly ‘unscientific one of locating 
and describing a wholly mythical city, is persuaded to contribute his 
bit to this epic of Man as Pioneer by delivering a lecture on its 


glories: 


LAMENDIN: If you refuse, it will be 
like wiping Donogoo from the map of the 
world. You'll be disgraced forever. 


Le Trounapec: Yes, but I’ve given 
my whole life to the service of scientific 
truth... 
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LAMENDIN: Any scientist may fall into 
an untruthful statement. But to go on and 
use that as a springboard— 

LAMENDIN: Springboard! When you 
used that word, you showed you are a gen- 
ius. Listen to me: in my opinion, a science 
that limits itself to the flat statement of 
facts is a science for nit-wits. The only 
science I respect is the creative kind, the 


springboard for action; that’s a science for 
men. The Franco-American Company for 
the development of Donogoo Tonka has 
just been founded with a capital of 75 mil- 
lion francs. You have no right to stand in 
the way of founding a great city, the eco- 
nomic development of a vast region, simply 
because of some old fashioned ideas about 
scientific truth. 


The Professor allows himself to be persuaded, and his lecture is 
a model of academic respectability: 


Le TrounHapec: The remoteness of 
Donogoo Tonka from the coast protected 
it for centuries from the cupidity of the 
conquistadores, but we possess certain oral 
traditions culled among the nomadic tribes 


of Bolbotecs, Karanis, and Momokaranis 
which lead us to suppose that the riches of 
this marvelous city were known, or at least 
suspected, from the beginning of the pre- 
Colombian era. 


When at last Lamendin, impelled by a vaguely troubled con- 
science, arrives in Brazil with the intention of founding a city which 
shall give at least a nominal color to his extravagant claims, he dis- 
covers that the pioneers have been before him. They had scoured 
the deserts and rocks, realized the non-existence of their Mecca, and 
resigned themselves to build their own encampment, which they 
derisively christened Donogoo. Lamendin arrives in the uniform of 
a conquering general. He offers the settlers his millions of capital 
and his gift of bluff. They accept him as Dictator. Henceforth the 
town will be organized, its streets laid out by engineers, its rough 
shelters translated into brick and cement; and the life of those whose 
noble restlessness created a city from a desert will be regulated by the 
laws and decrees of men who exist to exploit them. La Trouhadec 
shall have a monument in the public square, and the state religion 
shall consist in the deification of the Professor and his fertile Scien- 
tific Error. 


In Jean Musse, or The School for Hypocrites, Romains has fur- 
ther explored the mechanism by which the goings and comings of 
men are regulated, ostensibly for their own good, by the State, which 
like Lamendin seeks its own ends, and by the Reformers. Its pro- 
tagonist is a simple, honest, liberty-loving and intelligent bourgeois 
faced with the petty forms of social tyranny. His wife harries him, 
the Customs officer searches his pockets, he is taxed and ticketed in 
time of peace, and in war must place his body at the disposal of the 
State. He finds it very difficult to believe that man undergoes all of 
these degradations of his own free will. 
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Jean Musse: Not every man is a god. 
But after all, most men resent being made 
fools of. 

ARTHUR: 
joy it. 

Jean Musse: What are you talking 
about? 

ARTHUR: The average man gets thor- 
oughly bored when he’s not being made 
a fool of. Nowadays especially, when he’s 
lost his confidence in Hell. 

Jean Musse: I don’t understand you. 

ARTHUR: Well, in the old days, a man 
fully believed he was going to Hell when 
he died, to be tortured by devils night and 


On the contrary, they en- 


day, centuries on end. Accordingly, he 
took his pleasures calmly in this world. 
But today, he’s no hopes of Hell—so he ex- 
pects to find his torment in this world. 

Jean Musse: If modern man were 
what you say he is, he’d be very easy to 
lead by the nose. . 

ARTHUR: He is. 

Jean Musse: Then why have there 
béen so many revolutions? Why has man 
overturned so many governments? 

ARTHUR: Because from time to time he 
grows accustomed to a certain form of gov- 
ernment; it becomes a habit. 'Whenever 
that happens he gets morose, and changes 
it for another. 


But the most unbearable conspiracy against his liberty of thought 
and action Jean Musse discovers in the person of the Social Re- 
former who would reform out of existence the last vestige of freedom 
that remains to him. This breed Romains has pilloried forever in 
one of his most brilliant scenes, a meeting of the League for the Pro- 


tection of Modern Man. 


THE PRESIDENT (announces their plat- 
form): Everywhere the State is taking 
pains to protect modern man against his 
worst enemy: himself. Everywhere it sees 
its work undone, its hopes defeated by the 
Spirit of Deception. Here is the remedy: 
The root of evil is society’s opaqueness, its 
resistance to the keen eye of authority. In 
an ideal society every man’s life would be 
clearly visible to all, his past as well as his 
present. I propose the creation of individ- 
ual cartes d’identité, each with its finger 
print and its anthropometric chart. I want 
to read there a man’s birth, baptism, his 
dates and place of illness, his court sen- 
tences for immoral acts,—everything. I 
want to follow his changes of domicile, the 
inventory of his household goods—his con- 
victions for speeding on the highway. At 
definite intervals I would call him before a 
magistrate and question him, always in a 
spirit of benevolence,—“What was the pur- 
pose of your trip to Switzerland last 
week?” Something to put him in a state 
of relaxation, of confidence—an atmosphere 
of confession. 

Mrs. WHIckKockK (has the floor): 1 pro- 
pose that the following be considered inter- 
nationally as criminal offenses: to proffer 
obscene words in a person’s ear; to follow 


a lady along the street; to pinch any per- 
son on the underground railways; to stare 
at a stranger with a satirical look in the 
eyes. 


Tue Pastor: You mean, to stare in a 
spirit of mockery? 

Tue BisHop: I’m sure Mrs. Whickock 
refers to the satyrs of Pagan Mythology. 

Tue Pastor: I have studied the ques- 
tion of Sunday recreation, and how we 
could make it profitable. Let us observe 
how the Sabbath is spent everywhere, then 
let us choose the best methods we can se- 
lect, and make them obligatory? 

Tue BisHop: Obligatory? 

Tue Pastor: Surely, if the programme 
is good, why shouldn’t it be obligatory? 
... Two hours of gymnastic exercise, 
with both sexes separated and in suitably 
modest clothing. Then a two hours’ stroll 
in the free sunshine, in directions carefully 
selected by a commission in order to avoid 
congestion, and in order that the purity of 
the air may not be polluted. All this in a 
spirit of relaxation and gaiety, with music 
and singing, perhaps simple wholesome 
dances—round dances for example. And 
to conclude the Sabbath, a delightful family 
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meal, uniting around the same table the 
children, the grand-parents, and all the 
wide circle of relatives. 


Doctor ARBOUSE (who has contrived a 
new form of Prohibition): Let me be- 
gin by saying that in their actual form, the 
laws of prohibition work just the opposite 
of their intended effect. I admit that the 
restriction of alcohol and fermented bevy- 
erages, though it hasn’t done away with 
Large-Scale Alcoholism, has done some- 
thing to diminish what I may call Petty 
Alcoholism,—Subethylism. . . . But the 
search for morbid stimulation ever seeks 
new paths, And the strategy which moves 
people to build a wall on one bank of a 
stream, and let it overflow the other bank, 
is the strategy of a child. . . . So long as 
Prohibition keeps its eye on alcohol alone, 
it will be blind; it must evolve a more in- 
clusive system. In the first place, I de- 
mand the total abolishment of tobacco. In 
the second place: wherever we have ban- 
ished alcohol, tea and coffee have taken 


their place. I claim that tea and coffee 
are poisonous liquors which stimulate a 
chronic nervous ecstacy which can only be 
termed Vice. First we had Alcoholism; 
now we have Teo-caffeinism. 

BIsHOF (timidly): And camomile, dear 
comrade? 

Dr. ArBousE: Camomile? Are you 
trying to trip me up, my friend. Well, I 
have not given my attention, up to the pres- 
ent moment, to camomile. But if the day 
comes when cups of camomile multiply in 
the land; when I shall stumble, in my 
walks abroad, over the drinkers of camo- 
mile; when in the eyes of my contempo- 
raries I catch the guilty, expectant look of 
one waiting and yearning for the Camomile 
Hour,—on that day I shall say to Camo- 
mile; “You, too, have long concealed your 
poison, but the eyes of chemistry will de- 
liver up your secret.” And the doom of 
Anthemism will be sounded.” 

THE Pastor: Anthemism? 

Dr. ARBOUSE (impressively) : The scien- 
tific name for camomile is Anthemis. 


Musse concludes that, concerted resistance to this conspiracy be- 
ing out of the question, it is every man for himself. The solution 
lies in Hypocrisy: he must join that numerous band of good citi- 
zens who publicly conform to the demands of the social order, that 
they may be free to do in private what they please. This is not | 
the malignant hypocrisy of Tartuffe, but the tragic breaking in two 
of an honest man’s nature; the term is enlarged by Romains to a 
contemporary significance. 

Similarly, the pivotal character of Romains’ play Boén is 
Moliére’s Harpagon brought up to date; it reveals the destructive 
forces of wealth upon a man who blithely hopes to buy happiness 
with it for himself and for others. The play serves also to illu- 
minate the defects of Romains’ qualities. For almost the first time 
the playwright allows his protagonist to take on the full, three- 
dimensional aspect of a “real-life” personage, while all the other 
characters are flat and rather bloodless symbols, each representative 
of one particular attitude toward Money. One person values 
wealth for the furthering of ambition; another (a woman, this) 
for the acquisition of social prestige and bodily comfort; a third 
despises wealth with the passionate sincerity of Saint Francis; and 
so on. These are not persons, they are theories. This fundamen- 
tal disharmony leaves Boén much in the confused and confusing 
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state of Leonardo Da Vinci’s painting of the Adoration. Whole 
chunks of it are full-rounded in light, shade, and color, the rest 
is left in sketchy outline. Yet there are magnificent scenes in Boén. 

One waits for Romains to take for his themes other varieties of 
le bluff still untouched by him; what could he not do, for instance, 
with modern art, with modern education? Only a bold man would 
ever have attempted to dramatize Big Business, Pseudo-Science, 
Wealth and Bureaucracy. Only a profound and gifted one would 
have resisted the temptation to render glib final judgments on all 
these. Romains has drawn a life-sized portrait of the modern’s 
immense capacity for uncritical activity, and shown it being de- 
flected from the building of a finer world to fill the pockets of 
fakers; and in so doing he has created characters, invented dia- 
logue; and conceived situations whose brilliant irony and comic 
gusto are unique in Modern Drama. 
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By MERRILL DENISON 
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N this side of the Atlantic at least, the broadcast play has yet 

to receive serious attention as a medium of dramatic expres- 

sion. Dramatists, critics and audiences alike have accorded 
it much the same reception as they would trained seals trying to 
play the trombone. There has been mild interest, some scattered 
applause, and, occasionally, a ripple of wonderment that it should 
succeed even in being intelligible. ‘That the broadcast play may 
have peculiar powers to awaken an emotional response is recognized 
by few, and they would probably doubt that its aesthetic possibilities 
are of sufficient importance to win it a fraction of the consideration 
given to the stage play. 

Yet the broadcast play, particularly when it deals with a known 
theme, is able to convey a greater sense of reality than any other 
form of dramatic expression. And strangely enough this power 
seems to be due to the limitations of the medium rather than to be 
in spite of them. Over the air one hears only voices. There are no 
distractions of any kind—no realities to destroy the sense of reality. 
There is no scenery made of painted wood or velvet curtains. There 
are no artificial lights to expose pretense. There is no proscenium 
arch and no surrounding walls to recall the presence of the theatre. 
There is no stage. Nor is there the physical presence of actors and 
actresses. No Queen Elizabeth in the flesh who does not look in the 
least like the picture one remembers. No Napoleon who must, at 
intervals, remove his hand from the protection of his vest. No Drake 
seen without a bowling ball clutched firmly in one hand. There is 
nothing but the spoken word to carry forward the action: nothing 
but the spoken word and incidental sounds to suggest its setting. The 
scene exists solely in the mind of the listener, and since it is the crea- 
tion of each individual it should be, for him, perfect. 

Approached with the same desire to be convinced with which the 
average person goes to the theatre, the broadcast play may become 
impressively believable. Particularly is this the case in dealing with 
historical episodes. To such plays the listener unconsciously brings 
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some measure of conviction. He knows that the characters have actu- 
ally existed. They are not fictional creatures. The problem of mak- 
ing them flesh and blood has already been conquered. And unlike 
the stage play, nothing need occur in the broadcast play which will 
lose this first advantage toward complete conviction. The fact that 
nothing can be seen is not a loss, it would seem, but rather a gain; for 
given a clue, a directing impulse, and the mind’s inner eye will visual- 
ize scenes beyond the physical powers of designers to build or the 
camera to photograph. 

It is extraordinary that the radio—seemingly a one dimensional 
medium—should have the power to awaken in the listener some of 
the alleged capacities of a fourth-dimensional consciousness, and par- 
ticularly that faculty to see things not from a single point of view, 
as most of us do, but in an all-embracing manner, inclusively, as a 
sponge contains water. Where the eye may view one single aspect 
of a scene at one time, the mind’s eye—or imagination, if you will— 
when given a brief description of a scene, will create as much or as 
little of that scene as it desires and will view it not as in a theatre, 
photographically, but as our consciousness, rather than any visual- 
izing faculty, recalls for us a city or a country we have visited. 

If the narrator—who really plays the same essential role in the 
broadcast play as the printed program does in the theatre—suggests 
the scene briefly, each listener will picture that scene for himself in 
terms of his education, his experience and his background. He 
creates as much or as little of the scene as he needs; he peoples it 
with figures he believes to be true; he costumes them as he believes 
they should be costumed. If there are details he is vague about, he 
leaves them vague and is satisfied. Let us suppose the scene is aboard 
a ship of the seventeenth century—say Henry Hudson’s “Discoverie”’. 
No one living today knows exactly what that cabin was like but most 
of us have some picture in our minds of what a ship’s cabin should 
be like. The picture will vary. For the curator of a marine museum 
it will be very different from that imagined by a child brought up 
on the wheat fields of Dakota or from that of an old sailor who has 
shipped in sail. But make the bald statement—“a cabin aboard the 
‘Discoverie’””—and each inner eye will do the rest. It will create 
for each listener a ship’s cabin he recognizes and is satisfied with 
because it is his own. It will do more. It will give exactly as much 
of the ship’s cabin as each listener feels he wants or needs. Thus one 
listener may imagine himself outside the scene, as in a theatre, and 
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viewing but a single side of the cabin against which the action takes 
place. Another, more imaginative, will see not only within the cabin 
and all that is happening there, but will encompass the entire ship, 
its decks and masts and rigging, and another will go still further and 
have a complete awareness of the fleet of which the ship is a part. 

This power of the broadcast play to create a sense of amazing 
actuality is supplemented by an equally surprising ability to erase 
the gaps of time and space. It can be made to reconcile absurdities 
and make an audience accept, emotionally as true, suppositions which 
they know to be impossible. Take for example, the series of trials 
broadcast from New York last winter. In these plays an historical 
character (Benedict Arnold was one) was tried for some crime which 
has been attributed to him by common consent but for which he was 
never tried while alive. With two exceptions the characters appear- 
ing in the plays were supposed to be contemporaneous with the prin- 
cipals. The exceptions were the attorneys for the defence and the 
prosecution. These were prominent lawyers living today and who 
appeared as themselves. So one heard Clarence Darrow examining 
Benedict Arnold and heard James M. Beck delivering a plea in a 
courtroom whose time numeral was supposed to be around 1779. And 
yet one accepted defiance of time and space. One believed it to be 
so; whether it was possible or not did not seem of interest. Emotion- 
ally the plays were exciting; intellectually, they were stimulating. 

A back drop of Niagara Falls fools no qne; how is it that sounds 
issuing from a box in the corner of a room can make you believe you 
are listening to a conversation between the living and the dead? 
The question is answered in part by the fact that the broadcast play, 
once having won the imagination to flight, need place no artificial 
obstacles in the path of that flight. Or a better'answer might be that 
the radio is more a spacial than a one-dimensional medium. 

The flexibility of the broadcast play is among its most valuable 
technical characteristics. ‘The scene may be shifted with an economy 
of effort denied any other dramatic medium. Dependent alone on 
the spoken word for the creation of its scenes, only the spoken word 
is needed to alter scene and time. This simplicity and convenience 
would seem to give the broadcast play a great advantage over other 
play forms if only on the grounds of expense. No scenery is needed. 
It is not even necessary for the actors to memorize their lines. Re- 
hearsals which take six weeks for the stage occupy ‘as many hours. 

The criticism may be made that I am crediting the radio listener 
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with a responsiveness unknown to him. The criticism is a sound one. 
In the theatre or the movie, there are restraints which impose some 
degree of respectful attention. Such is not the case in the home. 
There the radio must fight for attention against innumerable distrac- 
tions—conversation, the telephone, the movements of people back 
and forth. No play can possibly be impressive under such circum- 
stances. Asa general rule a theatre audience is prepared to be inter- 
ested. It is continually hoping for the best. It meets the actor more 
than half way. Until the listener in his own home is prepared to 
place on himself those restraints imposed on him in the theatre there 
is little hope that the broadcast play can realize its)possibilities. 

In Great Britain, this miracle seems already to have been accom- 
plished to some extent. An audience has been developed over there 
for the broadcast play and what is more remarkable, is keenly inter- 
ested in its experimental aspects. Such an audience could only have 
been developed in one way: through the belief that the time devoted 
to listening to a play from the air would be well spent. How this 
belief was implanted I do not know. Whether a similar belief could 
be implanted in the minds of American listeners or whether it would 
be possible to overcome the first obstacle—the suspicious attitude of 
advertising sponsors toward any program which aims higher than 
the twelve-year-old intelligence—is difficult to say. 

But given a willingness to listen quietly, attentively, in a room 
free from even the distractions of too bright lighting, the broadcast 
play can become as aesthetically satisfying and as emotionally arrest- 
ing as the stage play and infinitely more so than the talking picture 
has succeeded in proving itself. Its range is surprising. Through it 
the inner recesses of the mind may be explored fluently, intelligibly, 
as Strange Interlude explored them by a tour-de-force of acting in 
an awkward convention. It can deal with fast moving melodrama in 
much the same manner as the stage. Grand Hotel, for example, 
might be said to be a radio play with scenery. In the use of material 
it can ignore many of the fundamentals of play structure and can 
make what is substantially dramatized narrative interesting enough 
to compel the attention of its auditors. Considered as an educational 
medium it presents untold opportunities. 

I do not suggest that the broadcast play has realized a fraction of 
its promise, but many of the plays broadcast both on sponsored and 
sustaining programs, have given a hint of what is possible and ‘I be- 
lieve the medium offers a great field ‘for serious experimentation. 
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THE PRESEPIO 
The Traditional Setting of a Nativity Stage 


By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


OT infrequently, in the windows of antiquarian shops, may 

| \ | be seen little figures, ten or fifteen inches high, a kneeling 

Madonnina, a shepherd or so, an eastern potentate gorgeous 

but faded, a suspended angel or recumbent ass. These are from some 

old Presepio, forlorn survivors of a bright band which, two or three 

centuries ago, played their parts upon some church or family stage. 

For the custom of setting up a representation of the Nativity scene 
at Christmas has long existed in Italy and still survives. 

Many a time in some remote country church I have visited such a 
sacra rappresentazione which the priest annually prepares, building 
his stage in a side chapel, decking it with cotton-wool, moss, greenery, 
artfully arranged hillsides for distant shepherds to watch upon, roads 
for Magi to travel over, and daily bringing some fresh personage into 
action from Christmas day until the Epiphany when the Three Kings 
arrive with their gifts so as to keep the minds of his people, peasants, 
shepherds, humble village mothers, directed for a time, by a nightly 
visit to this little holy theatre, to holy things. And in the cities also 
at Christmas, when the shops and market stalls make lavish display 
of figures of all sizes and prices for the Nativity scene, children and 
grown-ups alike may be seen in crowds, eagerly choosing out 
shepherds and kings, the Holy Family, the ox, the ass, and a lamb 
or so, for the family presepio, thus keeping fresh an ancient and 
beautiful tradition. 

In very early times the church realized the value of bringing 
spiritual truth before the people by the aid of visible symbol and 
action; the showing of the Christ-child above the altar is of ancient 
origin, the direction that “a cradle in which the Christ Child lay 
should be included in the Christmas performances” dates a long way 
back, and the custom, arising naturally enough in Italy, soon spread 
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to England, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Flanders and Spain. 

Tradition claims, however, that the first actual Presepio was ar- 
ranged by Francis of Assisi, that most lovable of saints, in 1223 in 
a grotto at Greccio, where, resting for a night, on the eve of the 
Christmas festival, he set an ox and an ass with a bundle of hay 
around an empty manger in memory of the first Christmas, and, kneel- 
ing in adoration of the divine idea symbolized, perceived, in a vision, 
the new-born Babe, radiant and smiling, and holding out tiny hands 
in blessing. This scene Giotto has commemorated upon the walls of 
the church of San Francesco, at Assisi. 

The custom of setting such a scene soon spread: for, like the old 
Mystery and Miracle plays in which the Bible stories were repre- 
sented by actors, it was a way gladly seized upon by the clergy of 
teaching and inspiring the simple folk who could not read, but were 
quick to respond to dramatic or pictorial appeal. 

By degrees the Presepio, popularized first through the churches 
and convents, spread until it became a regular domestic custom, the 
great Visconti family in Milan, in the fifteenth century, setting one 
up regularly for the children of the household, while the celebrated 
Buontalenti designed a wonderful “crib” in the Pitti Palace at Flor- 
ence for the children of the Grand Duke Cosimo I. Macchiavelli 
refers to a fine “Nativity” exhibited, also in Florence, in 1466, “To 
give the people something other than public affairs to think of,” and 
Tasso in 1587 saw a splendid one in Rome. 

With this entry into princely houses the Presepio soon, however, 
underwent a notable change, passing from the primitive and simple 
to the ostentatious and ornate. The simple stable scene as first set at 
Greccio began to be overshadowed by a mass of extraneous detail 
and of additional personages: no longer, as at the beginning, did Mary 
and. Joseph and the Gesulino, the ox and the ass, suffice. The 
Shepherds were added naturally enough and then the Wise Men 
with their gifts; and after this a host of supplementary figures, until 
size, elaboration and complication held sway, displacing the primi- 
tive austerity and simplicity of the original form. Even as early as 
1478, in the Presepio for the church of San Giovanni at Carbonara, 
Pietro and Giovanni Alamanno were introducing sybils and prophets 
in the group around the Holy Family: and, as celebrated artists and 
sculptors applied themselves increasingly to the moulding of the fig- 
ures and accessories, specializing in various branches of the work, 
some in the making of animals, some in hands and feet or heads, some 
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in scenery, properties or costumes they were soon producing displays 
of immense elaboration, crowding the stage with florid and realistic 
detail. 

No longer did the ox and the ass, with a sheep or two, suffice to 
represent the animal world; but horses, mules, dogs, elephants, camels, 
monkeys and leopards, were introduced on one pretext or another, 
whether in the train of eastern potentates or as companions of humble 
peasants. Shops and other buildings began to be grouped around, or 
on the road to, the Bethlehem stable: cabbages, artichokes, lobsters, 
grapes, sausages and all kinds of merchandise were displayed : moors, 
merchants, peasants, shopkeepers, vinedressers, courtiers, crowded the 
scene; and costumes became richer, lights more brilliant, gold and 
silver trinkets more lavish, until the whole assumed the aspect of 
some magnificent pageant very far removed from the simple direct- 
ness of the gospel story. 

One of the most magnificent of these representations of which 
record remains and some portions have survived was that of King 
Charles III of Naples, which, in the early years of the 18th century, 
was annually set up in the royal palace. 

In the preparation of this a regular army of painters, sculptors 
and costumiers took part, and the whole palace must have been agog 
for weeks before with a pleasurable excitement and bustling activity. 
Charles himself delighted to assist, modelling little trees, making cork 
rocks, smearing his fine clothes with white as he crowned mountain 
ranges with plaster snow, or, holding his breath in excitement, fixed 
a jubilant angel at the right angle or hung a bunch of carrots at the 
door of a greengrocer’s shop. The young Polish Queen, Amalia 
Walburga, happy as a small girl with a gigantic dolls-house, passed 
charming days with her ladies in dressing the little figures in rich 
silks and velvets, embroidering tiny jackets and spangling angels’ 
wings: while all the courtiers, Neapolitan nobles and Spanish gran- 
dees were doubtless busy looping blue and white silk for sky or 
adjusting silver stars in this silken firmament, or suspending the hun- 

. dred-and-fifty angels who formed the heavenly host: the whole court 
probably experiencing a delightful sense of relaxation in this unaccus- 
tomed activity with silk and cork and paint and spangles, which so 
happily afforded, at one and the same time, an opportunity of having 
an unwonted jollification and, by glorifying their religion, benefitting 
their own souls. 

This royal Presepio was so immense, consisted of so many tableaux 
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The walls of the Church of St. Francis in Assisi show 
its patron saint introducing the enactment of the 
Presepio at Greccio as Giotto conceived the scene. 
(Photograph by Alinari) 
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A painting by Polidoro now in the Museum of Saint 
Martin in Naples shows this setting of a nativity stage 
as it was arranged in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. (Photograph by Alinari) 
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and scenes, that it occupied several large salons in the Palace of 
Naples, a long chain of mountains to represent the Appenines being 
built up behind, with roads, bridges, fields and houses, shaped in 
relief and carefully graduated in perspective, a panoramic landscape 
spread out beneath a silken sky spangled with innumerable silver 
stars. 

Upon this vast scene an entire population was distributed, all mod- 
elled and clothed with meticulous care; and the whole elaborate 
spectacle, flooded with light, ‘must have presented a marvellous effect. 


Nor, when the immense and ornate production had once been got 
together, was that the end of it. Every Christmas the whole must 
be repeated, the figures brought forth from boxes and cupboards, the 
landscape set up, and new splendors, new episodes introduced, the 
artists all eager to do something finer, yet more grandiose, than last 
time. 

Then there was the company to renovate or replenish! Caspar 
would be needing a new jewelled crown, and Balthazar another 
mantle; a few more camels would improve the procession, and some 
additional comic figures around the inn would enliven things a little; 
many angels would be the better for new wings after lying on them 
so long in their boxes, and there must be a new fall of snow on the 
mountains, ... and surely the Royal House of Naples should pile a 
few more gifts and jewels at the feet of the Holy Child. So that, for 
the producers, the preparation of the Presepio was really as strenuous 
as the staging of a Drury Lane pantomime, save that the actors, those 
docile figures of wood and plaster, gave no trouble, and, if some star 
performer were obliged, owing to the ravages of time, to be abased 
to the role of tavern keeper or baggage porter, nobody was affronted, 
unless it were the carver or costumier to whom he owed his being. 

Moreover, all this excitement was not limited to the Palace. Every- 
one in Naples, great or lowly, was soon seized with the production 
fever and eagerly staging Nativities. Those erected by some of the 
nobles were conspicuously magnificent, and Charles with his courtiers 
would go around to visit them, doubtless criticizing, comparing, and 
gleaning ideas for his own next production . . . that was a clever 
idea for casting the “great light” on the hillside, and what a good 
plan for adjusting a choir of angels!... justasa London or New York 
producer might cast an appraising or acquisitive eye on a neighbor’s 
production of Peer Gynt or A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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But time passed and the glory lessened. Charles III died, and 
his sons gradually lost the old enthusiasm, and presently shepherds 
and kings alike slumbered in their boxes without interruption, until 
at last, towards the middle of the 19th century, the great Presepio 
was broken up, some groups, yet preserved in the palace of Capodi- 
monte, witnessing to what the original magnificence must have been. 

Perhaps it was over-elaboration which killed it, stifling the sublime 
idea in which it originated. Perhaps the faithful reverted to the old 
simple concept of St. Francis; claimed a little space for imagination 
to stretch its wings, a little quiet for devotion to discern something 
with the eye of faith; longed for suggestion rather than quite so much 
blatant and detailed statement in conjuring up the sacred scene:— 
suggestion such as that used years ago by a celebrated artist in pro- 
ducing a Nativity play in London, when the presence of the Holy 
Child in the manger was represented by a light which radiated forth 
and illumined the face of each who bent to worship, thus beautifully 
symbolizing that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. Surely that suggestion, conceived of imagination, must 
have appealed to the eyes of the audience, and not to their eyes only, 
as no magnificently articulated doll, no real baby crying or crowing 
in the arms of an actress, could have done, and presented more vividly 
some concept of the original scene than all those princely pageants 
with their crowded and realistic scenes. 

And so today, while most of the great ornate Presepios grow dusty 
in palatial attics or are dispersed about the antiquarians’ shops, it is 
in some naive representation in a humble country church where the 
peasants kneel in adoration, or in the little scene set and lighted by 
a child in a toy theatre, that we find, as in the inspired and imagina- 
tive treatment of some great artist, a survival of that touching beauty 
inherent in the old carols and in the primitive picture of the Nativity; 
discern, in such little childlike representations, the not unworthy 
evocations of that stable scene before which St. Francis knelt at 
Greccio six hundred years ago, and, touched by such simplicity, catch 
in our hearts the echo of the sweet old words: 

“Tn dulci jubilo, now let us sing with mirth and joy, 
Our heart’s consolation lies in praesepio.” 
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KAFE AMAN 
By WINTHROP SARGEANT 
T: CALIF M’OUTAMID—+so the historian Mag’oudi* 


informs us—strolled one day among the orange trees of his 

garden accompanied by his trusted friend and counsellor 
the poet Obeid Allah, son of Khordadbeh. Having dismissed from 
his mind for the moment the more pressing cares of the state and the 
glory of Islam, the Calif, philosophically inclined, inquired of his 
companion concerning the origins of music. Ibn Khordadbeh replied 
in the following terms: 

“Prince of the believers, on this subject there is a great diversity 
of opinion. The first man to have used the ’ud was Lamech, son of 
Matouchaleh, son of Mahouil, son of Abad, son of Khanoukh, son 
of Cain, son of Adam. This Lamech had a son whom he loved ten- 
derly. Death having robbed him of this son he suspended the body 
from the limb of a tree according to the custom. With the passing 
days the flesh and bones withered and fell apart until there remained 
only a single leg pitiable to behold. Lamech took a piece of wood, 
and, having cut and planed it with care, he made of it an ’ud, giving 
to the body of the instrument the form of the thigh, to the neck the 
form of the tibia, and to the'scroll the form of the foot. The pegs 
were made to imitate the toes, and the strings the veins through which 
the blood of his son had lately flowed. Then Lamech brought forth 
sounds from it and sang a dirge in which the ’ud mingled its 
accents... .” 

Thus through the bereavement of Lamech, son of Methuselah, 
there came into the world an instrument which was destined to affect 
deeply the music of several civilizations. To its accompaniment were 
sung the Psalms of David. Centuries later it was this instrument, 
its ten strings plucked with the feather of an eagle, with which the 
Calif Mahdi, father of the celebrated Haroun al Raschid beguiled 
his spare moments. With its aid were performed the acoustical experi- 
ments of the great Arabian theorists Al Farabi and Safi ed Din. 
Brought into Europe by the Moors “El ’Ud” became the “Lute” 





* Mac’oudi (Aboul Hasan Ali Macoudi) died in 346 of the Hegira, (Xth Century A.D.). 
He published a treatise on music in his “Kitab az Zoulaf”, 
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of the Troubadours, the first of those stringed instruments that were 
to work a revolution against the Gregorian Chant, that were to bring 
about a fresh art, new to the Europeans, of instrumental, as distinct 
from vocal, music. Later its career in Europe was to decline—it was 
to be superseded by its more flexible and less austere offspring the 
viols and violins, and finally, by way of complete degradation, its 
characteristics were to remain embodied only in that most ignoble 
and degenerate of its descendants, the mandolin, its proud eagle 
feather replaced by a twittering blade of celluloid. 

But that is a different story. Its fate in Arabia was not so hard. 
Wherever the subtle and powerful influences of Arabian music have 
penetrated, the ’ud has gone with them, and these influences have not 
been confined exclusively to Moorish Spain, but have spread north 
and east over a vast territory. Turk, Armenian, Syrian, Greek, Bul- 
garian, Albanian have all succumbed, and today the ’ud forms an 
almost indispensable adjunct to music as it is performed from 
Morocco to Afghanistan, and from Macedonia to Abyssinia. 

So it is not as surprising as it might seem to discover that this 
ancient instrument with its melon-shaped body, eagle feather and 
all, has crossed the Atlantic and made itself at home in New York 
where it may be found at any of those thirty-odd cosmopolitan caba- 
rets scattered about lower Manhattan, of the type known as Kafé 
Aman, in which Turks and Armenians, Greeks and Bulgars gather 
to pass a long evening over a cup of Turkish coffee or a clouded glass 

. of raki. Along with their rugs and ornaments, their restaurants and 
shoe-shine parlors, the Balkan and Caucasian peasants have brought 
the Kafé 4man with them to America. It is one of their most cher- 
ished institutions. Here, in an atmosphere curiously like that of a 
Parisian bistro, one may sit completely detached from the hubbub 
of mechanical civilization, quietly sipping ones raki or pulling at a 
formidable hookah and listening to their strangely soothing music. 
Ignored by the general public, the Kafé Aman flourishes like some 
exotic plant in the very shadow of our skyscrapers. All of the more 
cosmopolitan American cities possess a number of these cabarets 
unobtrusively tucked away in back streets, and within the last few 
years the business of the cabaretier has been more or less organized, 
so that a regular circuit of performers—musicians and dancing 
girls—make their rounds, playing a week here and a week there, and 
ranging in the routine of their travels from San Francisco’s Third 
Street section to the Greek quarters of Boston. 
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Every Monday the proprietor of the local Kafé changes his pro- 
gram. But, except for a new set of faces, the general set-up is, week 
in—week out, the same. The troupe of entertainers usually consists 
of a couple of dancing girls (who also sing), a violinist, a clarinet- 
tist, and of course the all important ’ud player. The presence of a 
violin and a clarinet, two European instruments, in the ensemble does 
not imply that the music to be performed on them is in the least 
degree European. The violinist tunes his instrument in fourths in- 
stead of fifths, and the clarinettist plays in a manner inimitable by 
any Western musician. The music played by these troupes is, as a 
matter of fact, totally unrelated to our system, and dates in its struc- 
tural principles from a period hundreds of years previous to the 
invention of harmony. It is a remnant of that long and virile modal 
tradition upon which the music of the Ancient Greeks was built— 
a tradition that the Arabs and their neighbors have guarded in all 
its purity to the present day. 

Joe Poppas’ Kafé Aman, which is about as typical as any, occupies 
the second story of a corner building on Twenty-third Street. Over 
its doorway a sign, painted in Greek characters informs the noisy 
traffic-laden thoroughfare that this is the “Cafe of Smyrna”. Inside, 
and up a dingy flight of stairs, is a scene of dignified gaiety as foreign 
to the pounding surface cars and panting shoppers below as could 
be imagined, yet which is in itself a most confusing mixture of 
Eastern and Western manners and customs, seeming at first to lack 
any national or racial character whatever. There is no pose about 
Joe Poppas’ place, no pseudo-exotic costumery for the benefit of out- 
of-town tourists, no languishing crowds of plastered “bohemians”. 
In fact, Occidental visitors are very infrequent, and no especial effort 
is made to cater to their notions of romance. It is this lack of false 
theatricality, probably, that has allowed these cabarets to remain 
unmolested by that attention which so quickly rubs the edge off any- 
thing really unique that happens to make its appearance on 
Manhattan. 

Here, seated around prosaic little marble-topped tables are Syrian 
rug-vendors, proprietors of Greek lunch counters, and a scattering 
of more prosperous Levantine merchants enjoying their customary 
evening of relaxation. Here and there a grinning Turk stretches 
himself, partaking without apparent compunction of pleasures which 
Allah has specifically reserved for the other world. Raki, a licorice- 
flavored drink (known among the Greek patrons as oozo) is served 
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with little dishes of radishes, dried fish, and olives. An enormous 
Greek girl with frizzy hair and a friendly smile plies between the 
marble-tops and the bar dispensing drinkables and hookahs. Occa- 
sionally she sits down for a moment’s chat with one of the patrons, 
accepting, at his expense, a small glass of raki which she has brought 
with her, glancing now and then over the Gargantuan slope of her 
shoulder to welcome some new arrival, or to signal the bar for a 
fresh cargo of Turkish coffee. The bartender, an inscrutable Syrian 
whom no amount of shaving could ever make wholly presentable, 
proceeds solemnly about his business half-concealed within what is 
to all appearances a replica of one of those hot-dog and soda-pop 
booths which line the streets of amusement parks and country fairs. 
Here, with the assistance of a little charcoal stove upon which simmer 
a number of brass coffee-pots, he brews his weird concoctions. Behind 
his head on a convenient shelf trails a long row of unlit hookahs. 
Upon the counter stands a cash-register. 

From the opposite end of the room, over the unremoved hats of 
the patrons, comes the wail of the taksim. A dark girl of voluptuous 
proportions, clad in a spangled evening gown, sways and undulates: 
to the sound of the music, a pair of Oriental cymbals in either hand. 
Behind her is the stage, a small wooden platform rising a foot or so 
above the red tiled floor, hooded by an elaborate proscenium arch 
made of green lattice-work entwined with paper gew-gaws such as 
are used to decorate butcher-shop windows at Christmas time. The 
lattice-work bristles with electric bulbs, ostensibly designed to light 
up the performers, but which actually succeed in almost obliterating 
them in a blinding aura of incandescence. On the stage can be dis- 
cerned, in their shirt-sleeves and vests, the musicians. A clarinettist 
with distended cheeks squeezing from his obdurate reed ecstatic 
squeals, forcing it this way and that, and coaxing it to effects beyond 
the vocabulary of any respectable Western player; a violinist whose 
fingers oscillate madly among microscopic intervals, and who employs 
two fiddles of different pitches, changing from one to the other as 
the key of the music alters; an ’ud player—a fezless Turk probably— 
bending his head over his round-bellied instrument and grinning 
vacantly at the floor while he plunks out the unornamented skeleton 
of the melody, a melody whose scale is always slightly out of tune to 
the occidental ear, but so consistently so, that even the uninitiated 
might suspect that the deviation from our standards is intentional. 
Beside the musicians sit a couple of frizzy-haired women, gowned 
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and spangled, be .ing tambourines and singing, absent mindedly, 
scattered phrases of the music. Above them hangs an electric lamp 
of red and green stained glass upon the glowing exterior of which, 
impressively inscribed, stands the word “Coca-Cola”. 

Over the whole spectacle presides, like a benevolent spirit, Joe 
Poppas himself, hugging a marble-top between his legs and picking 
his teeth with the nipple of a hookah. Poppas, although his name is 
Greek, was born of Armenian parents in Constantinople. He has 
been in what he terms the “show business” for over forty years and 
has run his cabarets in almost as many lands. Now, a sunny faced 
old man, he is content to sit in a corner of his place, occasionally nod- 
ding and smiling a welcome to one of the better known patrons or 
shooting a glance of mild annoyance at the raki-girl, but for the most 
part just losing himself in long reveries, and quietly staining his white 
moustache with an even yellow of tobacco smoke. 

The music of the Kafé Aman is perhaps, objectively considered, 
its most interesting feature. But it is very difficult to consider any- 
thing objectively while sitting among these peacefully joyous people, 
beside a marble-top, drunk, not with raki, but with the rich smooth 
flow of Oriental melody. Under its influence the entire scene seems 
to blend into some single vague and intensely pleasurable phenome- 
non, unanalyzable into distinct components. The Western listener 
passes quickly from his first impression of faint irritation into a state 
of soothing coma. Then, there is the dance, mostly of the type vul- 
garly termed “stomach-dancing”, in which the buxom Greek or 
Turkish girl in the spangled gown liberates her supple body from 
all standardized constraint and seems to become an organic part of 
the rippling taksim. Some of these girls achieve great fame, and 
prosperous Armenians and Syrians come great distances to sit in rap- 
ture and cast timid glances upon them. Occasionally an inspired 
onlooker will throw his Oriental discretion to the winds and blush- 
ingly shower the object of his glances with dollar-bills, letting them 
fall one by one upon the floor about her jingling ankles. 

These, and other picturesque sights are frequent in the Kafé Aman. 
It is the music, however, that gives it its atmosphere, that transcends 
the tawdry Western evening gowns, the Coca-Cola signs, and the 
cash-registers, and pervades the whole establishment in spite of them 
with something unmistakably exotic and Oriental. For, while to the 
eye the place may seem a crude mixture, to the ear it remains uncom- 
promisingly Asiatic. This music knows nothing of harmony or of 
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those other standardized formulas upon which Europe has seen fit to 
raise its rigid tonal edifices. It is not even affected, as is the music of 
the Russian, Roumanian, Hungarian, and other peasant orchestras 
which have become so popular here, by contact with the great tradition 
of the dominant-tonic cadence. It is purely monodic. Its modes are 
conceived in relation to a scale which includes intervals smaller than 
our semi-tone. Its rhythms are of the type known to musicologists 
as “non-isochronistic’—that is to say, based upon odd metric se- 
quences such as 7/4 and 4/4+5/4. It is a music of subtly organized 
melodic design whose laws of structure involve a different dimension 
from that in which our composers build their forms. 

The orchestra plays entirely in unison. The only polyphonic ele- 
ment, if indeed it may be properly called polyphonic at all, is fur- 
nished by the thumping of the percussion instruments. Ordinarily 
these consist of tambourines and little copper cymbals played like 
castanets, a pairin each hand. More infrequently a darbucca is used. 
This is a curious drum made of terra-cotta and looking very much 
like a large mushroom. It is played with the fingers and its tech- 
nique is very complicated. The music, none of which is written 
down, consists for the most part of long vocal passages interspersed 
with instrumental cadenzas. The vocal parts are usually love-songs 
and are invariably sung in Turkish. Following a song the orchestra 
breaks into the taksim. This is a passage improvised by one of the 
instrumentalists and designed to accompany the dance. It is a high- 
pitched and florid melody of the wildest type seeming to defy every 
imaginable law of rhythm. 

Throughout the whole performance the ’ud dominates the ensem- 
ble. It is to the Arabs what the piano is to the West. Admirably 
suited to the production of the minute intervals of those curious and 
ancient modes in which this music is conceived, it forms a standard 
in terms of which all other instruments may be judged. Even the 
violin is tuned in fourths and fingered like it. Its homely and some- 
what brittle tone has a charm which sets it off in pleasing relief against 
the bigger and better instruments that Europe has since devised. The 
’ud is still the ruler of Arabian music. The father of stringed instru- 
ments, it has itself survived through more than a score of centuries. 
It may yet outlast those very skyscrapers among whose various second- 
stories its rhythmic plunks may still be heard asserting above the 
riveters of Manhattan, their peaceful message. 
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AUDIENCE 


Theatre subjects continue to delight the modern 
artist as they have the painters of the past. Boris 
Aronson in this oil discovers the dramatic in those who 
come to look at drama. (Courtesy J. B. Neumann) 
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DANCER 


Maurice Sterne translates a dancer’s rhythmic grace 
of movement and beauty of body into this striking 
drawing. (Courtesy Reinhardt Galleries) 
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JONGLEURS 


Emanuele Romano in his simple drawing of these 
two, should we say three, wandering entertainers cap- 
tures a fullness of meaning which added detail would 
only lessen. (Courtesy Adeline Atwater) 
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BALLET NEGRE 


A ballet décor designed by Fernand Leger. 
(Courtesy John Becker Galleries) 














BOLSHEVIK DRAMATICS 
The Surface of the Scene 


By HUBERT GRIFFITH 


travelling. I went to the Opera in Moscow and to the Ballet in 

Moscow; to an ordinary comedy; to a Circus—where clowns 
were falling off bicycles, and to three or four cinemas. This forms no 
more than a very rough cross-section of public entertainment. But 
certain obvious facts could be seen from it, and at least one theory of 
drama came out in the course of long conversations with the “man in 
the street” (which in Russia means the man in the railway-carriage) 
on interminable all-day and all-night journeyings. 

The first fact that strikes any visitor to Russian theatres is that 
Russian theatres are full—and full to an extent that would give an 
ordinary commercial manager cause to believe that the millenium 
was at hand. The second is that theatre seats are far from cheap. 

The Great Theatre at Moscow—the Imperial legacy from Czarist 
days, the centre of Opera and Ballet—holds nearly three thousand 
people, 2,700 to be precise. On the night that I went there to see a 
bad though spectacular ballet, The Red Poppy, it was full to the 
doors. On a later night that I went there for Glinka’s eighty-year-old 
opera, Russlan and Ludmilla, there was also not a seat in the house. 
(I speak untruth. The large Government Box was only sparsely 
populated, by two presumably junior members of the Government, 
for they were children of nine and ten years old. Elsewhere there 
was not a vacant place to be seen.) The best seats for both Opera and 
Ballet at the Great Theatre cost 10 Rubles—5 Dollars—or rather 
more than an English Pound. 

A play that I saw called Our Youth, dull and wanting in freshness, 
for it has been played on and off for years, was acted by Stanislavsky’s 
second (or student) company, in a theatre holding 1,500. Again 
there was not a seat in the house empty. 

The Circus aforementioned held 2,000 people. Its programme 
consisted of the august and time-honored ritual, common to all lands 
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where circuses are known, of clowns, comedians, trick-cyclists, 
trapeze-artists and a lion-taming act. Arriving a little late, I got the 
last two seats out of the two thousand, at 10/-each, or the price of 
a London stall. 

A film that I went to in Leningrad, one of the first Russian talkies, 
had been running at the same theatre for more than three months. .. . 

These are not, apparently, in any sense of the word, isolated in- 
stances. According to those who have lived long in Leningrad and 
Moscow, it is the normal thing for almost all theatres to be full every 
night. Seats at the opera, the ballet and at such attractions as Stanis- 
lavsky’s First Theatre are better booked several days in advance. 

The question naturally rises “How does the populace have money 
to do it?” The answer is that the populace has its wages, much the 
same as in other countries, and that it has a passion for the theatre 
in excess of that of most other countries. In the wide boulevards of 
Moscow there are open-air and semi-open-air theatres scattered 
about. In the People’s Park of Culture and Rest there are more open- 
air theatres—as well as swing-boats and roundabouts. Most Work- 
men’s Clubs (of which I visited some dozen) seem to centre round 
a large theatre, in which the club members as well as visiting com- 
panies perform. The “oppressed slaves of Communism’”—or what- 
ever other fantastic designation the foreign Press chooses to give 
them—have an instinctive absorption in the theatre, which the Central 
Government does everything that it can to foster, because it is an 
article of faith that the theatre is one of the first instruments of 
advancing culture. 

The Great Theatre in Moscow is supplemented by another theatre 
also permanently giving opera. Moscow thus has a choice of four- 
teen different operas and ballets in any single week. For the last part 
of one of the weeks that I was there, the combined programme of 
the two theatres included :—Ajida, the ballet The Red Poppy, Carmen, 
Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame, Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, Ros- 
sini’s Barber of Seville, Lakmé, Boris Godounov, and Dargomidj- 
sky’s Roussalka. 

At other theatres among lighter attractions were Lecoq’s venerable 
Giroflé-Girofla, Suppe’s Boccaccio, an American comedy called 
Advertisement, and, if my eyes and senses did not deceive me, a piece 
named Roz-Maree, with music by “Freem!”. 

It was interesting to see how a thoroughly proletarianized audience 
dressed itself for such a venture as an evening attheopera. Before go- 
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ing to Russia I had been more or less seriously warned that to wear any 
but the oldest and most disreputable of London suits would be to 
make myself conspicuous on every occasion. I did not believe this, 
and took over a dark suit. And I found that I could have worn either 
a dark suit or a tweed suit, or almost any other garments in common 
use between Western Europe and Kamchatka, and still have raised 
no disturbance. 

The Great Theatre with its six tiers of boxes, its Imperial Box, 
and the red plush, gilding, and cut-glass chandeliers of its interior 
decoration—an interior beautiful enough to have done honor to the 
Pavlovas, Tshesinskaias and Karsavinas of the great days—has been 
kept unaltered. And its modern audience, though strangely different 
from the past, was as interesting to an outsider as any that had ever 
assembled there. It included “Intelligentsia,” dressed much as the 
intelligentsia of all other nations, in dark suits and white collars. It 
included multitudes of workmen, in well-brushed dark suits, often 
worn over the characteristic high-buttoned Russian workmen’s blouse. 
And beyond these there were the sheer fantastics of costume—men in 
brightly embroidered blouses and bright sashes, men in riding- 
breeches and high black leather boots, men who from their dresses 
and features might have come from anywhere between Turkistan and 
Tartary and Thibet. “Conspicuousness” ceases, when representatives 
are gathered together of a nation that stretches from Poland nearly 
to Pekin. All were alike only in that their clothes, of all patterns, 
had been brushed and smartened (a tribute to an evening at the 
opera as being an “occasion”), that they were keenly interested in 
the stage, and that their manners were good. 

It could be admitted then, after a first glance, that the Russian 
public goes to the theatre in enormous crowds because it likes it; 
it remained to be seen what exactly it liked. 

I took my advice from the authorities on the spot, and went to 
see what were pointed out to me as manifestations of modern and 
Soviet art. 

It would be pleasant to say these revealed artistic eminence of any 
sort—but they did not. Each piece that I saw was over-run with 
propaganda, which does not necessarily interfere with art. A film 
by Eisenstein called The General Line is a masterpiece both of propa- 
ganda and of art. But in the cases that I saw they were killed stone 
dead. 


How to account for this (to foreign sentiment) desecration of the 
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art that is most alive in Russia at the moment? How believe that 
the general public, working its heart out in the colossal effort of the 
Five Year Plan, will permit its government to force Communist 
and Five-Year-Plan propaganda at it, every time that it goes to the 
theatre for a rest? The solution is curiously simple. It can be gath- 
ered from asking the opinion of the public concerned. This intensive 
propaganda is not more thrust on the public by the Government, than 
st 1s demanded and desired by the public itself. 

I talked to more than one group about it. The following discussion 
with my companions in a railway-carriage, a dozen mechanics, 
artizans and students, is typical of the general feeling. 

I was asked what I admired in Russia. (On every long journey 
that I undertook, I invariably found Russians eager for conversations 
with strangers, and invariably there would be one of them who spoke 
either French or German, and who would translate.) I answered 
that I had found many things to admire profoundly; but that the 
subordination of the whole theatre (my own particular line) to 
politics was not one of them. For the very reason that I was not 
talking to men of the theatre, I thought that I would hear the truth. 
To my surprise, I was instantly set upon by the whole carriage. Two 
particular hot-heads went so far as to say that my bourgeois idea of 
“art for art’s sake” was quite outmoded, and that art as the servant 
of general activity was all that could henceforward exist. I remarked 
that art for purposes of propaganda was a doubtful weapon, for it 
often resulted in something that was neither very good art, nor very 
good propaganda. Eisenstein’s films were immediately quoted at 
me; and I had to admit that in this one instance an effective answer 
had been made. 

I said, “All right. I give you the films! But what about music? 
Can that conceivably be made a propagandist art?” Two answers 
were made to this. One, “The Marseillaise!”—which is propagandist 
music in the most intensive sense of the word. The other, 
“Beethoven!” (It was alleged that Beethoven, having concentrated 
on giving humanity uplifting dreams and visions, was propagandist 
as much as Lenin himself.) I passed over this side-issue, and deliv- 
ered a last argument that I thought would be crushing. I said, 
“Music is propagandist, then? But can you imagine commissioning 
a composer to write a symphony, or create an opera, on the theme 
of the Five-Year-Plan?” 

An elderly man in the carriage thought for some time, and then 
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A big speech-chorus of children chanting the theme of Communism 
brings to an exciting end Robert Adolf Stemmle’s propagandist play, 
Kampf um Kitsch, the dramatized battle-cry of the advanced edu- 
cationalists of Germany, produced at the Volksbiihne in Berlin under 
the direction of Carlheinz Martin. In the same city at the Schiller 
Theatre pre-revolutionary Russia is represented by Gogol’s Marriage 
directed by Jiirgen Fehling. (Photographs by Schmidt) 
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Always a center of interest for tourists visiting Rus- 
sia are the Meyerhold productions of modern plays. 
The Bug, presented at the Meyerhold Theatre in 
Moscow, has been one of the most popular. 
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SOVIET THEATRE 


said (and I quote his remark exactly as it was spoken): “It is clear 
that you have not sufficiently studied what is going on in Russia of 
today. If two young lovers are talking together in Russia today— 
they are talking of the Five Year Plan.” 


SOVIET THEATRE DOWN 
STREAM 


The East Comes West 
By MARIE SETON 


Russian theatre, or rather to find the spirit of the Russian 

theatre, for the east is coming west. It has swept over Poland 
and into Germany. Russian drama has come to stay in Berlin; it 
has established itself even in the state theatres. 

At the Schiller Theatre, Gogol’s Marriage is continually played 
and is always a success. Germany enjoys a play so funny as to be 
grotesque, and so grotesque as to be sinister. It is a delightful maca- 
bre piece of work, fundamentally Russian, but modern German at its 
fingertips. 

It is not, however, the influence of pre-Revolutionary dramatists 
that is playing a dominant part in the German theatre, but the virile 
theatre that has come to life since the Revolution. The post-Revolu- 
tion playwrights can hardly be called dramatists—yet. They are 
poster artists sketching highly-coloured scenes in bright hues and 
with large lines. Always close at hand there is a megaphone, a brass 
band and a stock of flags and’banners. Always the hero is a brave 
Communist and a heroine loyal to the cause. Sometimes they find 
their way to Germany, as in Western Nerves are Strained, one of the 
productions of the Moscow Trades Union Theatres, and there in 
Germany they start a Revolution. Love in the Russian theatre is 
no longer the first dream of youth; Eros has lost his supremacy— 
actually he is seldom given a fair chance, for his rival Communism 
is very masterful. 

This new theatre is good propaganda for the young, even if its 
booming tires the ears of the sophisticated. Its acting is broad and 
eager, if not over subtle. In Germany this new style has found a 
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stronghold in the Berlin Volksbihne, under the direction of Carl- 
heinz Martin. Since there is no censor it can have the necessary 
freedom of speech, and every production can have as many bands and 
posters as the plot requires. 

On September 29th a new play was produced at the Volksbiihne 
called Kampf um Kitsch, dealing with the important question of 
education. It is the cry of the advanced educationalists with the 
souls of Russian Communists. It spends five vigorous acts thunder- 
ing against the old systems with all the Russian clichés and banners. 
It is frankly a play of propaganda, better than some, and not so good 
as others that fill the Russian theatres. 

Its author, a schoolmaster, Robert Adolf Stemmle, is not yet a mas- 
ter of the theatre; but he has a good idea of the sort of stuff that excites 
an audience. His play is carried along by a number of children who 
form the most forceful part of the production and constitute a chorus 
chanting the theme of Communism. ‘These children are not actors, 
probably that accounts for their success; they are from the Henrick- 
Zille School at Neukoln, and the Gotenburger School at Wed- 
ding, the most Communistic districts in Berlin. Such a procedure is 
technically revolutionary even for the progressive German theatre. 
The result is extraordinarily interesting. 

All the principal characters are teachers in a Communist school, 
facing not only private but public opposition. One of their com- 
rades has been involved in political trouble and the fuss has upset the 
discipline of the school. The children want to dash about with ban- 
ners and help the unfortunate comrade. The play revolves around 
the efforts of the teachers to restore order and to encourage the child- 
ren to work so well that they will impress their dominant elders. 
They must bring recognition to the system they stand for. 

The fifth and last act is remarkable, or at least it is remarkable to 
see it in any country that is not already ruled by Sovietism. The 
whole youth of this progressive school is facing its critical elders 
and parents. It fights for its new ideas and standards of education 
by showing what the system has taught them. Here is effective propa- 
ganda. The auditorium, (packed to overflowing on the second 
night), becomes the right and left wing crowd. Never have I seen an 
audience drawn into the action of a play with better effect. One was 
never quite sure if one’s excited neighbour were really being carried 
away or if he were merely a minor actor. The characters, seated all 
through the theatre, interrupted the performance with pugnacious 
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political and educational discussion. The children were thrilled, 
their acting, singing and their modern rhythmics imitating the move- 
ments of machines. Gradually as the excitement reached its climax 
and it was obvious that the new way had defeated the old, the audi- 
torium lights went up and it was at an end. 

One is taken back to Russia by this broad acting and these songs 
and banners and, as is the way in Russia, rushes out. .. . The glittering 
lights of Berlin, the hooting taxis and crowded shop windows come 
as a shock, for all this belongs to another world. The influence of 
the east is strong in the west—it seems to be only beginning! 


EVEN-SONG ON THE STEPPE 


(A Sixteenth Century folk-song translated from 
the Russian by Katharine and Nikander Strelsky ) 


The sun sinks now and the valley is filled with mist; 
One by one the cattle come to rest in the fold; 

A murmur stirs the tops of the trees in the forest; 
Comes the faint ripple of the near-flowing water; 
Coolness drifts on the languid breath of the wind; 
The illumined sky burns in a hush of glory. 


Brothers, cease the toil of the day 
Now let all voices unite in song! 


Night is come and the evening star shines forth, 
A golden sigh beyond the western hill. 

Lord, our way lies among stones and brambles, 
Our way is in darkness. Light, oh light our gloom! 
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PRING in the world of the theatre 
S is not a time when God’s in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world. It is 
the sordid season when everybody is tired 
and almost everybody is poor and discour- 
aged, when playhouses darken although the 
rent is still to pay, when playwrights are 
looking hopelessly for producers and pro- 
ducers are vainly hunting money for next 
year’s shows. It is a time to take stock, 
pretty carefully, of what returns there have 
been in art and entertainment on the 
winter’s huge material investment in the 
theatre. With such a feeling as this all 
about, it was the more surprising last 
Spring to see two young women come into 
THEATRE Arts office full of vigor, enthusi- 
asm, and love of the theatre, and with 
money in their pockets to start a new pro- 
ducing organization. They had made a 
budget, they said, which they would like 
the editor to look over. The budget began 
with the rent of a theatre just off Broad- 
way. “You can’t have money enough to 
begin like that,” the editor said, figuring 
the possible five hundred, one thousand, or 
two thousand dollars which would seem 
like a fortune to most young groups. “We 
can get it cheap,” was the answer. “We 
have ten thousand dollars and the offer of 
a summer theatre in the country free, to 
rehearse in.” “Then a budget that begins 
with a New York theatre is worse than 
ever. If you take it, you’ll have to put 
something into it next Fall, just when you 
will probably be finding out how far you 
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are from ready. You will find that what 
you have rented was a prison for your 
dreams. You can do that, of course, or you 
can use the ten thousand dollars to hew 
out a long stretch of a new road that may 
be your way to freedom. Go to the country. 
Take five plays, new and old, in which you 
believe, a director and a group of players 
you have faith in. Work together until 
your plays and your players are ready. If 
you are doing something unusually good 
and doing it professionally well, you will 
be surprised how quickly someone will find 
it out and offer to pay your theatre rent 
for the pleasure of housing your show. If 
you are not progressing as fast as you 
expect, you will have time, and money, to 
continue your preparation, and probably to 
save a young play or two by giving it time 
to come to full fruition. Ten thousand 
dollars will last a long while.” They said 
it was good advice. They would take it. 
But they didn’t. They took the theatre 
instead. The editor has not been asked to 
look at the budget again and it is only rumor 
that says that, by the time the first play had 
closed after a run that was almost record 
short, eight thousand dollars had gone, one 
way or another, and there was still rent to 
pay. A friendly critic wrote: 

“His play has the advantage of being 
acted by one of the most beguilingly youth- 
ful casts of two or three seasons. But his 
characters go down fighting, not middle- 
class respectability, but lines that are gib- 
berish to the general and situations that 
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leave you in an astonished daze.... Mr. 
is burning with the desire to say 





is not only terribly young 





something. 
but terribly in earnest. . . . How to convey 
this in terms of a drama Mr. is far 
from knowing. . . . Like author, like 
actors. This band of players who have 
worked together during the Summer have 
no great skill, but they are fresh and spir- 
ited and attractive.... After a few years 
these actors and this author will be as civil- 
ized as their elders. But the play of youth 
will never be written. By the time men 
know how to write it they are no longer 
young.” 

But this is unnecessarily pessimistic. If 
young Americans could only learn that 
patience is as much an aesthetic virtue as 
temperament and talent the play of youth 
might easily be written here. 

es 
“yet have been made in the di- 





rectorships of some of the most im- 
portant Little Theatres in America. Le 
Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, in New 
Orleans, which last year made the experi- 
ment of having four guest directors (each 
presenting two plays), has persuaded Lemist 
Esler, who was one of the four, to return 
permanently. Charles H. Meredith is now 
director of the Dallas Little Theatre, suc- 
ceeding Oliver Hinsdell who has gone to 
Hollywood as dramatic instructor for 
M. G. M., though he has not lost interest 
in the amateur theatre and is already sche- 
duled as supervising director of the new 
Beverley Hills Community Playhouse. 
Paul Stephenson, formerly director of the 
Little Theatre of Ypsilanti, now guides the 
destinies of the Lobero Theatre at Santa 
Barbara, taking the place of Irving Pichel 
who is playing leads in motion pictures. 

‘ @ 

HE first anniversary of the Los Angeles 

County Drama Association was cele- 
brated by forty-six active member groups 


with a Fall Festival which ran from October 
5th to November 9th at the Neuhaus Na- 
ational Theatre, and included play produc- 
tions by various Little Theatres, conferences 
on almost every important problem of the 
Little Theatre, social meetings and a Fes- 
tival Ball. Anyone who studies the develop- 
ment of the Little Theatre in its role of 
community servant must feel that the record 
of this organization is outstanding. One of 
its chief objectives is, according to Virgil 
Dahl, the president: “the development of 
the Little Theatre in every community in 
the county capable of supporting such a 
project, and the permanent establishment 
on a solid footing of every worthy group 
now acting.” There are three factors which 
give Los Angeles County a lead over other 
districts trying the same experiment in 
organization: The city is far away from 
the chief producing centers of legitimate 
drama, and so has a need for good plays; it 
is the centre of a major theatre interest in 
the form of the moving picture industry, 
and has available a wealth of professional 
and semi-professional enthusiasm, interest 
and talent to supplement the amateur; it 
has as a guide and friend one of the coun- 
try’s leading community groups, the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, whose sense of obligation 
to the public extends far beyond the doors 
of its own theatre. A county organiza- 
tion like that in Los Angeles would be a 
mark of progress anywhere, but not many 
communities can count on the disinterested 
cooperation of such directors as Gilmor 
Brown. And even fewer can know the in- 
valuable help of a business manager like 
Charles F. Prickett. 


ESTCHESTER, NEW YORK, is 
another county far along in the 
work of harmonizing and developing com- 
munity interest. There, also, the plans for 
the year are stimulated by Autumn Confer- 
ences (held this year on November 6th and 
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7th) which have gone forward enough in 
the few years of their organization to fea- 
ture a special round table on directing, to- 
day one of the chief aesthetic problems of 
the Little Theatre. In Westchester the 
Drama Association is under the sponsor- 
ship of the County Recreation Commission. 
Following is the chart showing how the 
drama fits into the general program for de- 
veloping civic pride and civic pleasure by 
a happy use of leisure. 


dramatists of the Northwest. Other 
1931-1932 programs show varied ten- 
dencies. The list of the Lobero of Santa 
Barbara is, with the exception of George 
Kelly’s Philip Goes Forth, wholly Eng- 
lish; A. A. Milne’s The Truth About 
Blayds, Clemence Dane’s Granite, and 
Noel Coward’s The Marquise. In marked 
contrast is Walter Sinclair’s announcement 
of the Denver University Civic Theatre 
plays which are all by American authors— 
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HE Seattle Repertory Playhouse falis 
cee line early with preparations for 
celebrating the centennial of Goethe’s death 
by a “monumental production of Faust with 
all its color, pageantry and beauty.” The! 
schedule also includes Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, 
a Christmas performance of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and one or more original plavs 
written especially for the Playhouse by 


ihe Road to Rome by Robert Sherwood, 
When the Red Army Marches (new) by 
Harry L. Baum, The Emperor Jones by 
Eugene O'Neill, The Silver Cord by Sid- 
ney Howard, Inheritors by Susan Glaspell, 
Saturday's Children by Maxwell Ander- 
on. The results of the director’s recent 

in to New York are proudly announced 
h» the trustees of the Omaha Community 
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Ibsen’s play, with all its vivid poetic quality and its exciting 
action has become a favorite with art theatres for very good 
reasons: it gives a wide opportunity for experiment in produc- 
tion and it is consistently popular with audiences. The Guig- 
nol Theatre of Lexington, Kentucky, recently gave it a pro- 
duction in black and white, costumes and sets designed by 
Frank Fowler who also directed the performance. 
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The Hart House Theatre of Toronto, Canada, has 
added its testimony as to the effectiveness of Ibsen’s 
drama. It was one of the most distinguished produc- 
tions of that playhouse during its last few seasons. 
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A Japanese actor in a traditional Kabuki make-up 
played the part of a Troll King in the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse production of this fantastic play which 
was directed by Mr. and Mrs. Burton James. 
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The Seattle Repertory Theatre reports a long run and full 
houses for this modern classic. Settings were by Robert E. 


Mahaffay, Jr. (Photographs by Kunishige) 
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Playhouse who state that “as far as can be 
ascertained the Playhouse will be the first 
non-professional organization to present 


Berkeley Square, Jealousy, Waterloo 
Bridge, As Husbands Go, Street Scene.” 
2 


OWEVER the professional theatres 

may have suffered in the financial 
crisis currently known as the depression 
the evidence at hand shows little curtailing 
of the activity of the amateur theatres either 
artistically or economically. Le Petit Thé- 
atre du Vieux Carré in New Orleans, at 
the beginning of its season, has a paid-up 
membership of over 3,000, less than 500 
below the maximum allowed by the size of 
the house multiplied by eight performances. 
This maximum has been reached but once 
—in 1919—and present indications are that 
it will be equalled or surpassed this year. 
The physical assets of the New Orleans 
theatre are estimated to be worth $150,000 
allowing generously for depreciation. Six- 
teen thousand dollars of its bonded indebt- 
edness was paid off during the past year, 
leaving a remainder of only $16,500, of 
which it is planned to pay $4,500 this sea- 
son, although more than $25,000 is allotted 
to the season’s production expenses. The 
same prosperity impartially visits Little 
Theatres of the north. The Hart House 
Theatre of Toronto, through its official 
mouthpiece The Curtain Call, reports that 
the playhouse has extended its quarters con- 
siderably by adding large rehearsal rooms, 
new and enlarged quarters for the costume 
department, and a broadcasting studio 
equipped with a control room, a listening 
room and a complete unit to make it pos- 
sible for its representatives te go on the air 
should the station be granted a wave-length 
which is anticipated in the not far distant 
future. And in the middle-west Bernard 
Szold, director of the Omaha Community 
Playhouse, reports that the theatre’s first 
production of the season, Berkeley Square, 





provided more box-office returns than any 
of the first three shows of last season. New 
theatres, too, are being established in spite 
of adverse conditions all around. In Bev- 
erley Hills, for instance, a well-organized 
group has established itself as a Little The- 
atre with no less ambitious a program than 
to become “A Little Theatre that will be 
known nationally; a Little Theatre that 
will place Beverley Hills at the top of the 
individually organized theatrical move- 
ments in the United States.” It is fostered 
by the interest of Harold Lloyd and others 
of the cinema residence colony and. with 
Oliver Hinsdell as supervisor. In the same 
state, at Los Angeles, a Little Theatre 
group under the direction of Benjamin F. 
Sherman has made a playhouse out of the 
first blacksmith shop built in the city and 
is presenting programs of one-act Mexican 
folk-plays in English. This group, known 
as the Olvera Street Players of the Teatro 
Olvero is the most recent enrolled in the 
Los Angeles County Drama Association. 
A not far distant neighbor is the new the- 
atre of the Pandora Community Players of 
Redondo Beach dedicated on October 15. 
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THE TERRY-SHAW LETTERS 


Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A 
Correspondence, edited by Christo- 
pher St. John. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York. $5.00. 


OME books are born famous. Even 

before they are off the press their 
quality is a fact established beyond argu- 
ment. They do not depend on critical ap- 
proval or disapproval to make them real 
or to define their importance. Nor does 
their fame rest solely upon their authorship 
or their material, which often fail the ex- 
pectations based upon them. Such a book, 
born great, is Ellen Terry and Bernard 
Shaw: A Correspondence, a living record 
of two artists who knew each other’s worth 
and the worth of friendship, and expressed 
their full sense of it in letters. A personal 
acquaintance between Ellen Terry and 
Shaw came after years of correspondence 
and never developed the flower of their 
literary amity. “Let those who may com- 
plain that it was all on paper remember 
that only on paper has humanity achieved 
glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue and 
abiding love,” is the last sentence in Shaw’s 
preface to the volume, an_ introduction 
which may well go down into literary his- 
tory as, next to Candida, the finest thing 
Shaw has written. The correspondence be- 
gins with a letter of June 1892 and ends in 
March 1920. There are weeks and months 
and even years when no letters were ex- 
changed ; at other times they follow day by 
day. Generally speaking, the series covers 
the whole period of Ellen Terry’s suprem- 
acy on the English stage and of Shaw’s 





transformation from a known music critic 
to one of the world’s representative drama- 
tists, the period in London dramatic history 
from Henry Irving to Granville Barker. 
For all its limitations this is a vivid, vital 
period—more important to the theatre of 
our own day than some of greater achieve- 
ment. During the past year there have been 
Gordon Craig’s Henry Irving and Henry 
Arthur Jones’ The Shadow of Irving to 
illumine it. The Terry-Shaw Correspon- 
dence makes the whole stage glow. 

Shaw has always been an inveterate let- 
ter writer and a brilliant one. Two of a 
long series of his letters to Janet Achurch, 
his first Candida (THEATRE Arts, Janu- 
ary 1928) hint at the wealth of inter- 
pretive material that there is in hiding 
wherever a bunch of his letters are tied 
together for keeping. But no one could 
have expected, even from Ellen Terry’s 
memoirs, what the body and color of her 
letters, as illuminating as Shaw’s, would add 
to Shaw’s to give them a new magic. Any- 
one who does not read the letters does not 
deserve to know what they are about or 
what they are. But certainly a word that 
can make those who are in the theatre 
today, or who hope to go into the theatre, 
read this correspondence, is worth shouting 
aloud. And perhaps these bits from the 
letters themselves can make that word heard 
better than anything else could: 

From George Bernard Shaw to Ellen 
Terry, August 28, 1896: 

“It is downright maddening to think of 
your slaving over Imogen. Of course you 
can’t remember it: who could? Unless 
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you really want to say the things a char- 
acter in a play says, your soul is not inter- 
ested, and without that sort of interest 
memory is impossible. To learn Imogen 
requires a Bishop’s wife, not you. Great 
heavens, doesn’t it make you fear that your 
faculties are decaying and your memory 
failing when you find that the lines won’t 
come to you eagerly, but must be fixed into 
your head with hairpins, without any se- 
curity for their sticking? Well, that is 
because Shakespeare is dead dramatically as 
a doornail. Your only chance of learning 
him without intolerable effort is to learn 
him by ear; for his music is unfailing.” 
Or this from Ellen Terry to George Ber- 
nard Shaw, February 5, 1897: 

“T never said Borkman was a ‘poor’ play. 
What do you mean? I say the effect on 
an audience would be to depress, to make 
unhappy, to make less hopeful some of us 
who long to dream a little. I think the 
theatre should gladden tired working people. 
I cannot imagine a greater happiness com- 
ing to me than to be well enough and free 
enough to just act ‘for nothing’ all round 
England in little dull narrow-minded poky 
places—the people to come in for nothing 
(not to pay money I mean) and for me 
just to try to make them bright and happy 
for a few hours. But do you think I’d 
give them Borkman? (Understand, I love 
it for myself. That’s different.) Poor 
dear people. No. ‘They should have The 
Tempest with such lovely enchanting fair- 
ies, such graceful young things, such a lot 
of warm yellow limelight sunshine. They 
should have Much Ado, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Merry Wives, As You Like It, Olivia, 
Nance Oldfield, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Belle’s Stratagem, one of the Ford tragedies, 
The Lady from the Sea, Pillars of Society 
(properly done) oh, and heaps and crowds 
of nice things. But mostly I’d choose out- 
of-door scenes, and warm, happy simple- 
worded and simple-thoughted plays, ending 


always happily, if possible! It’s very shock- 
ing all this, I believe you’ll tell me, but for 
why, I can’t think. And I would have 
mime, and lots of dancing. Dancing with 
meaning, with joy, with ecstasy in it. How 
I wish I had been a Dancer.” 

FREDERICK Morton 


BOOKS ON LIGHTING 


Syllabus of Stage Lighting, by Stanley 
McCandless. Whitlock’s Book Store: 
New Haven. $6.00. 


TANLEY McCANDLESS of the 
Department of Drama of Yale Uni- 
versity has come to be considered the unofh- 
cial authority on the use of light in relation 
to the theatre. He has worked with this 
“greatest actor of the modern theatre” in 
the professional playhouse and in the experi- 
mental. He has interpreted its opportun- 
ities in every aspect of play producing; he 
has aided in developing its dramatic use in 
relation to other arts and to industry. He 
has taught the theory and the practice of 
lighting. Therefore, everything that he has 
to say on this subject is stimulating—to the 
student, the director, the designer, and 
especially to other teachers in the field. As 
a mark of the quick change and development 
in the material and methods of stage light- 
ing which outmodes any written word on 
the subject almost before the ink dries, Mr. 
McCandless publishes this Syllabus in 
mimeographed form, as well bound as a 
book. The Syllabus is divided into three 
general parts, the first of which is the theory 
of lighting, including the study of its 
history in the theatre from the days of the 
outdoor Greek theatres to our own, the 
Physiology and Psychology of light, the na- 
ture and mechanics of electricity and electric 
lighting. The second part deals with the in- 
struments designed for use in this field with 
their methods of control and the principles on 
which their use is based. Part three, which 
Mr. McCandless calls Application, deals 
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with the dramatic purposes for which light 
is used, the technical and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the light plot of a play from the 
moment the plans are made to the moment 
of performance. There is no one working 
in light or whose work is affected by light 
in the theatre who will not be profited by 
a study of the Syllabus, and by keeping it 
at hand in a working library. 


Lighting the Amateur Stage by Hen- 
ning Nelms. Theatre Arts, Inc.: New 
York. $1.00 in boards; $.60 in paper. 


HE subtitle, 4 Practical Layout, 
T accurately describes Mr. Nelms’ book 
which is a study and analysis of instruments 
and their uses. It might almost be called a 
primer for amateur stage electricians and 
technical directors. The plan of the layout 
suggested is simple and practical, the de- 
scriptions so elementary that almost any 
amateur director or designer could plan 
a lighting layout or outline a light plot with 
its assistance. The drawings illustrating a 
control board, its wiring, typical instrument 
mountings, and equipment details add 
greatly to the practical value of the book. 


The History of the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, by Mollie B. Steinberg, with 
a preface by Eva LeGallienne. The 
Dial Press: New York. $1.00. 


HE Fourteenth Street Theatre has 
pent its city well. When its gilded 
ornament was new (in 1866) it made a glit- 
tering frame for French Comic Opera. As 
the Théatre Francais the old playhouse saw 
the American debut of Adelaide Ristori in 
Medea. A year later Jean Davenport, the 
first of the four Marguerite Gautiers who 
have loved and wasted away upon that big 
stage appeared in her adaptation of La 
Dame aux Camelias which she called Ca- 
mille. Ghosts of her audience who still 
haunt the wings must know the lines well 
for they have heard them from Clara Mor- 


ris, Helen Modjeska and Eva LeGallienne. 

The theatre received its present name in 
1870. It is old enough to know that things 
theatrical do not change so much or so ra- 
pidly as moderns are prone to believe. Its 
Woman actor-manager is no novelty, for 
Laura Keene held that position in 1871. 
While contemporary producers announce 
Elizabeth the Queen and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land it looks proudly back to those May 
evenings in 1867 when Ristori moved ma- 
jestically in Paola Giacommetti’s historical 
drama, Elizabeth, Queen of England. It 
saw a badly acted Romeo in 1878 and again 
in 1930. It saw Booth’s manager wage 
war to break up the “Ticket Ring” of 
speculators in 1876. 

With a past full of dignity it is fitting 
that the present should be distinguished. 
The Civic Repertory Theatre with its quota 
of good plays and its gifted leading spirit 
has again filled the old place with approving 
audiences, audiences more susceptible to hon- 
estly felt emotion than in many uptown 
theatres. Miss Steinberg has told this story 
economically and with little comment. 
Her book is a pleasant and understanding 
document. She weakens it a bit by becom- 
ing too lyric in the praises of the Civic Re- 
pertory and its director. The past stands 
in its glory with no need for ballyhoo. 
While enthusiasm for the present is under- 
standable it is not a whit more necessary. 


Verdi, by Ferruccio Bonavia. Oxford 
University Press: $3.00. 


HE recent publication of a collection 

of Verdi’s letters allows of a more 
accurate and human appreciation of the man 
and his work than previous biographers 
have been able to give. This fresh approach 
has very logically and lucidly been written 
into a short volume which has been given 
an attractive format by its publishers. It 
is a very prepossessing candidate for entry 
into the libraries of musicians and laymen. 
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ELLEN TERRY 


The charming correspondence between England’s 
great actress and Bernard Shaw, published as a book, 
has been warmly welcomed by the reading public. 
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CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


The 
catalog contains a detailed lighting layout 
for little theatre stages. 


The Unit Plan of Lighting is so plotted as 
to permit complete flexibility in lighting all — 
types of plays. 

Submit stage lighting problems to us. Our 


Consultation Department will, without charge, Beck Pipe 
assist Theatre Technicians. 
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Largest Stock in New York 
NEW OR USED 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Cycloramas Drops 
Draw Curtains Ground Cloths 
Electrical Effects Costumes 


For Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, Private Schools 
and Dance Schools 


Take advantage of present low 
cost of materials and equip your 
stages or productions at one 
third previous prices. 
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No Catalog Issued 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE 


FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
Inc. 
261-3 West 54th St. New York 
COlumbus 5-3681, 5-3692 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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T he problems of the 
little theatre cannot be 
solved by surmises or 
guess work, but by an 
intimate knowledge of 

the unique difficulties 
that confront such en- 
deavors. 
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Safety Track solving difficulties 
Noiseless Curved with stage equip- 


Track 
Aero-Speed Control ment. Consult us. 
VALLEN 


High Speed Curtain 


Control 

Junior Curtain Control ELECTRICAL 
Automatic Screen Modifier CO., INC. 
Adjustable Volume Ven- AKRON 

tilating Fan OHIO 


Electrical Awning Operator 


VALLEN 





i} 
































DARES TO GUARANTEE 




















ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Mourning Becomes Electra 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Painter of 


Counsellor-at-Law 
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SOUND SATISFACTION FOR THE SMALL THEATRE 






THE EMBLEM OF PERFECT SOUND 


PHOTOPHONE 





SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Conceived and developed in the laboratories of the world’s foremost engineering 
organizations, these two models, both AC operated, are recommended for 
installation in those types of theatres for which they were especially designed. 
pen i? of these models are in successful operation in theatres throughout 
the world. 


RCA PHOTOPHONE RCA PHOTOPHONE 
SPECIAL SIZE EQUIPMENT STANDARD SIZE EQUIPMENT 
For theatres up to 500 seats, one com- For theatres up to 1,200 seats, one com- 
—o om of two sound heads, _ _ —- of two sound heads, 
specker, tubes and PL,000.00 sare fives and $2—900.00 
spare parts kit........ F. O. B. Warehouse spare parts kit........ F. O. B. Warehouse 


Satisfactory terms upon deferred payment plans can be arranged 


RCA PHOTOPHONE, INC. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices and Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 














A REAL SERVICE FOR LITTLE THEATRES 
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There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the theatre. 
Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging and lighting—but 
the many other articles which all contribute a small but vital share 
to the completed work. 

That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you to become 


better acquainted with National service. We are fully equipped to 
handle every detail from beginning to end—and there are thousands 


oes mai Bsa St Ne a 

a 7 bs 9 ls Pe Sheree 2 > 
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of theatres throughout the country to attest to National quality and 2 | 
character. ye 
\s NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY : 
Offices in All Principal Cities 







































Write for information to 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 























COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
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LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 


A Practical Layout 


by 


HENNING NELMS 


With line-cut illustrations 


In Paper, $.60 Bound in Cloth, $1.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 
119 West 57th Street New York City 
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Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Color Wheels 
Color Mediums 
Connectors 
Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Strip Lights 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Dimmers 
Switchboards 
Pipe Clamps 
Stage Cable 
Cable Supports 
Sketch Lamps 
Scenic Effects 
Carbons 
Lenses 
Arc Lamps 
Supplies 





The 
ye Hotel 
a. ighting - Aves: 


The Ambassador of- 


OOD lighting facilities are essential to the success 

of your presentations. They are a valuable aid 

to dramatic talents, and offer unlimited opportunities 

for creating delightful stage effects. 

Your every need can be supplied by Kliegl—from 

a spotlight or color wheel to a complete stage-lighting 

installation—for we manufacture the most complete 
line of theatrical lighting specialties in the world. 

Broadway's leading producers, and the dramatic 

departments of the foremost universities in the coun- 

try use Kliegl products extensively 

-because they are correctly de- 
signed, give excellent service, and 
are reasonably priced. 

Write for a copy of our new Catalogue A 
just published,—it is the most complete man- 
ual of theatrical lighting specialties ever com- 

2 piled—with numerous pages of practical 
information fully illustrated and indexed 


.... Or consult with us regarding your . . 
lighting problems. quickly and easily 


reached. 
KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co..Inc. NEW YOrR JK 


32! West 5Oth Street PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK.N.Y. - AT 5ist STREET 


fers much to those 
who give thought to 
environment as well as 
accessibility and con- 
venience. Smart shops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 


and financial districts, 


aw 
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Taratre Anns EDinercr3ORY 





—_ 


Books 


Theatrical Equipment 





RARE BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Catalogue Number 25 


RENT SCENERY? 





Editions of Plays; Cireus bills 
Play bills & programmes; searce 
Theatrical Magazines; books on Theatre History, 
Marionettes, Commedia dell’ Arte; Conjuring and all 
aspects of Theatrical Work; 
Sent Post Free on Demand te 
The Bookroom of J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


First 
bills, 


containing 
Menagerie 


The One Place 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


Real Service! Low Rentals! Newest 
Settings! World-wide Patronage! 
Get acquainted! Prospectus. 








The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 
P.0.Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 











CHARLES It. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 


Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6. to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, n Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y¥. Olty 
Tel. CHelsea 3$-2171—All Hours 





Costumes 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes ar: 
available for your use. World’s largest and mos 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send lis 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 





“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 


75e each and 
$6.00 per doz. and up 
Old wigs made like new 
from 50c each and up 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or 
three days if not worn. 


Send for Catalogue A This 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 


Natural Looking 
up or 


refunded in 





money 


fn Poe 
tyle $1.50 each 
or $12 per doz. and up 


Prompt Service 





| COSTUMES 





EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 46th 8St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 


| Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 o 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 














Costumes 


CURTAINS 


508 West 43rd St. 


WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
or 


THEATRE & STAGE 


FURNITURE 


New York 








COSTUMES 
Compiete mail order service for 
LITTLE THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES. 

Scenic and Lighting effects for 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS. Seno 
for catalog. 
“Broadway Service 
Prices 
Hooker-Howe Costume Co. | 
46-52 So. Main St., Haverhill, Mass.| 


SPECIAL 
COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Van Horn & Son, Inc., Est. 1852! 
| THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
|12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa.| 


| 
Economical Rental Prices. 





@KER 
OWE 


AVERHILL | 






at Haverhill| 











Manuscripts 


_ YOU WRITE—WE SELL 

PLAYS, STORIES, SCENARIOS, Reviewed for 
Marketing by Experts, free of charge. Commission 
atter marketing. Send return postage. Also depart- 
2 for transiating, revising, professional typing.| 


AUTHORS BUREAU 
| 1520 Broadway 








Room 8 New York 





Theatrical Equipment | 


| 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS | 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricale—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. | 


443 W. 47th St., N.Y. C. 
400 W. 96th St., Les Angeles, Calit 

















NOTICE 
TO LITTLE THEATRES 
WITH GROWING 
PAINS 


F REQUENTLY this magazine 

can be of assistance to ama- 
teur organizations in _ realizing 
their plans for expansion. 


Send us early word of projects for 
new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 


We can help you to secure expert 
advice, to avoid mistakes, to 
achieve more practical as well as 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet- 
ter prices or on better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West §7th St., New York 





























NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 
Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 


Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 


In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affiliated 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 
Fi satneetiedaeahemessniiialiiieditenien ematiniase octiiinnsiie at ae 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Tueatre Arts Montuty, published monthly 


at New York, N. Y. for October 1, 1931. 
State or New York, } gc. .- 
County oF New Yorxkj” 
tefore me, a Notary Public, in and for the 


State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Editor of the THeatre Arts Montuiy and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
statement of the ownership, 
aforesaid publication for 
above caption, required 
24, 1912, embodied in 
and Regulations, to wit: 


and belief, a true 
management, etc., of the 
date shown in the 
by the Act of August 
section 411, Postal Laws 


the 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 
West 57th St., New York City; Editor, Edith 
J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th St., New York City; 
Managing Editor, none; Business Managers, none. 
2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 
West 57th St., New York City; Stark Young, 
119 West 57th St., New York City; Kenneth 
Macgowan, 119 West 57th St., New York City; 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th St., New York 
City; Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 1172 Park 
Avenue, New York City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Bernard M. Bar- 
uch, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


lisher, 


gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by her. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1931. 

(Seal) KATHERINE 

(My expires March 
Clerk’s 
No. 


R. MORRIS 
30, 1932.) 

No. 404 

2-M-312 


commission 
New York County 
New York Register's 
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Complete Sets 


1924 of 1931 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


with over 2,000 illustrations 





HEATRE ARTS represents the only permanent and au- 
thoritative record of the past momentous years in the 
progress of the world theatre, giving by text and illustration 
a vivid account of dominant events from Broadway to Mos- 
cow. Theatre-lovers and theatre-workers will find in these 
sets a wealth of material dealing with playwriting, acting, 


directing, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance. 








Theatre Arts Monthly Incomplete Sets 
Complete 1931 Sixty issues 
Volumes VIII-XV from 





Theatre Arts complete in its monthly form. An Volumes 11-XV 
invaluable foundation for a theatre library, con- 


taining many rare issues and over 2,000 illustra- A wealth of material for research, illustration, 


tions. reference. 


Unbound $125 Unbound $75 




















A note on COMPLETE SETS 
Volumes I-XV 
1916 (Quarterly and Monthly) 1931 


Three issues in this fifteen years' record are out of print, making it impossible to offer complete sets 
for sale. However, from time to time we are able to purchase these issues from present holders. We 
are, therefore, establishing a waiting list for complete sets, all issues to be delivered now except these 
three, which will be supplied in order of application. A complete set is a cumulative encyclopedia of 
the world theatre. Bound, $225.00. Unbound, $175.00. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 














